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TflE 

EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



;Y one is doubtless ac- 

ainted with the trite 

servation, that we derive 

tre pleasure from the 

rusal of a book when we 

know some particulars of the author ; and 

th^gh this is in some measure true, it is not 

a necessary condition to the reader's perfect 

satisfaction; for notwithstanding we have 

a natural desire to be acquainted with the 

life of a favourite writer, a work without a 

name may be productive of unmixed delight. 

It should be remembered that " Waverley" 
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VI EDITOR S PREFACE. 

was an anonymous pL^ication, and perhaps 
the loog sustained my&tery which attended 
the aucceseive eeries of splendid fictions bom 
the same iounortal hand lather whetted 
the appetite of the reader than diminiehcQ 
his pleasure, So in the case of the Letters 
of Junius, the incognito of their author 
rather increased than diminished the pop«>- 
larity of the work. Though this little hook 
has a name prefixed to it, and though we 
are presented with the " lively e&gy" of 
James Puckle in its front, it is still " Stat 
nominis unhra" — but the shadow of a name. 
Who or what he was we scarcely kaow< 

. We are told that he was " a notary publi<e, 
living in chambers, and at one time of great 
reputation for integrity ;" but this is the 
sum of our information. That he was pel% 
baps seduced from the paths of law " to 
pen a stanza when he should engross," and 
" left his calling for this idle trade," seems 

Coosic 
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probable ; for the teachers of wisdom nre sot 
always worldly wise. Be this as it may, 
posterity has gained by the circumstance a 
Mry pleasing and a very poptihr book, and 
tbe name of Jambs Puckle has come down 
to -us with a lustre, which, if not equal to 
that of his cotemporary, leaac Bickeretaff, 
y^ with an honest fame, which makes uS 
Kgret that we have not some materiale for 
his biography. 

lite first edition of his pleasant Dialogue 
was pubhshed in a modest little duodecimo, 
in the year 1711 ; that it was popular is 
evident from the circumstance of Repeated 
reinpressionB ; and in 1733* the author 

^ To that of 1733 addilmns are made of Maxims, 
Advice, and Cautions, fiimished apparently by the 
MS. which is in pomessiou of the Publidiera. The 
J^icatiou to this Edition has b«en thought worth 
preserving; Puckle had dedicated the first edition to 
his (riends the Virginia Merchants, and be inscribes this 
to thrir memories. 
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was still living to witness the triumph of a 
fifth edition. His portrait, by Closterman^ 
engraved by Cole, was first prefixed to an 
edition in 1723, and twice again engraved by 
Vertue for subsequent impressions. Though 
the humility of Puckte, or his disregard-of 
fame, has deprived the world of a more pai^ 
ticular knowledge of his personal biography, 
sufficient traits of his mind are discernible 
in his writings to warrant the conclusion 
that he was influenced by the desire of 
doing good, and of deserving the character 
of a good citizen and an honest man; an 
opinion not only warranted by the senti- 
ments of the present work, but confirmed 
by two other productions from his pen, 
entiled " England's Interest," and " Eng- 
land's Way to Wealth and Honour," both 
pamphlets on occasional subjects, which 
show him to have had enlarged views of 
national policy, as well as correct notions 
on the philosophy of life. 
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EDITOR S PltEFACE. IX 

The Publiaher of the present Edition has 
ia h)8 poBBesBion a Manuscript Vplume by 
Puckle, contaiiiiDg a series of Dialogues 
between a Father and Son, and a Mother 
uid Daughter, on the Conduct of Life, and, 
though incomplete and fall of erasures, it 
contains evidence of the same shrewd and 
instructive views of human conduct which 
distinguish this pleasant little volume. The 
topics which are discussed between the Fa- 
ther and Son are divided into heads, and 
relate to the choice of a wife, the behaviour 
of a man as a husband, fether, son, tutor, 
master, and even as a man-servent. From 
this manuscript it was at one time the 
Editor's intention to have given some spe- 
cimens; hut finding that Puckle had availed 
huneelf of it in the later editions of his 
book, this intention was abandoned. The 
Dialogue between the Mother and Daughtf>r 
is also divided into similar heads, containing 
instructions for the conduct of a female in 
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the rarioufi retattons of life, namely, as a 
daughter,, wife, mother, widow, mistresf, 
gOTemesa, and as a maid-«ervaiit. Thovgti 
the practical nature of these Dialogues take* 
them out of the class of works of mere 
amusement, and renders them perhaps lesa 
palatable to the young, for whom they were 
evidently intended, yet they cont^ti stich 
shrewd good sense, such apposite illnstntr 
tion, and such sound morality, as leaves as 
in perfect good humour with the writer, aad 
full of admiration of his skill as a moral 
teacher. 

In the year 1817, a guitleman whose taste 
led him to the love of embellished bocJu 
caused a smes of designs to be made hy 
the late Mr. Thurston, for the emheUidi<- 
ment of a new edition of " The Club ;" these 
were engraved on wood by the most eminent 
engravers of the lime, vnd a limited impres- 
sion of the work was piihted by 8ub«cri|>- 
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tion. It must be confesflcd^ however, tbat 
die printer did not do the engntvings jiutioe 
in the common paper impresuons ; and ^e 
fonn of the volume was upon the wtfole 
eotnbrous uid inelegant, though necessarily 
AXpenHve. 

. The designs of Mr. Thukston have great 
merit in the conception and executitm, and 
remind us forcibly of those admirable de- 
feigns which the inimitable Cbodowiecki 
made for the most popular books published 
in Germany during the latter part of the 
last century. These engravings, from the 
very limited impressions taken from them, 
had not sustained the least injury, and they 
have now had the advantage of the supers 
intending htuid of Mr. Thompson, and of 
the very superior printing of Mr. Whit- 
TiNGHAM. The form of the volume too, it 
is hoped, will be more acceptable to the 
admifers of this humorous little manual, 
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which weil deserved to be made more uoi- 
versally accessible than the rarity of Uie 
origiaal editioofl, or the high price of the 
Ittst limited impression would admit of. 



S. W. S. 
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DEDICATION. 

(Ed. ITU). 

Tkaiib ii the fountein whence we draw our noaiish- 
ment, diBperilog that blood uid ipiritB through all the 
luembera, b; which the body politic Bubaist*. 

HiB MaJestj'B rerenue, our merchanta, out muioen. 
oDi shipping, the price of our landi, the value of oar 
rent!, prodocti, and manaractureB, do all wax and wane 
with trade. 

How highly then doth the plenty, ease, and Mfety of 
prince and people depend apon the vigilance and indos- 
try of the honest merchant. 

Abont the year 1680, M. lie Oendre, of Roiien, paid 
fifteen Ihoaaand pounds in one year for cnstomB, where* 
apon the French king made him a nobleman. Meuieurs 
Mic^nh Perry, Thomas Lane, and Richard Perry, of 
London, Virginia Merchants, paid in the year 160| 
aboTe two hundred and lixty thousand pounds sterling 
to the crown of England for duties and customs. 

Now all things are Deceisary for the use and orna- 
ntent, plcRBnre and safety, of mankind, (food excepted,) 
being exported bence in purchase of tobacco, to bow 
many thousand artificers, raechanics, tradesmen, ma- 
rluers, &c. must those great copartners have afforded 
Jivelihoods. 

In an age so fomous for building monuments to poets, 
is nothing due to persons who employed tiieir time so 
mneh to the advantage of king and conntryT — Ot nli- 
nam, ntiuam,— Power to erect statues to those three 
worthies. But since when the tabernacle was to be 
made, the willing-hearted, who had no jewels, gold, 
silver, silk, pnrple, or like precious things, atight i^er 
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The iLUJBTRioua Memory of 
MICAJAH PERRY, ) „ -v 



THOMAS LANE, 

Mn. RICHARD PERRY, ) 

Wltoae cQDgomm&te wisdom, matchless iodastry, and 
perfect honesty, so justly made Ihem live bclared,and die 
lamented : the follovriag Essay is gratefully inscribed 

By JAMES PUCKLE. 
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OiANA's Temple, at Epbesus, being burnt that 
night Alexander was bom, one said, " It was 
no wonder; for she was then a gossiping; at 
Pella:" which Tully conunends as a. witty con- 
ceit, and Plutarch condemns as a witless jest. 
Who then can expect hints of tbb nature 
sbould, like the manna, plea^ every palate? 
If they help to set youth a thinking, 

THb EHU IS ANSWERED. 
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CHARACTERS. 









Ptm 1 


Ahtiqdary ... 4 


Buffoon 






8 


CxirK . . 






It 


DcntATTOIt . 






14 


ErvioM . . 






16 


FLAl-nSREB . 






31 


Gambstek . 






24 


Hypocritb . 






29 


IKFBBTIMHT 






12 


Knave . . 






35 


Lawver 






ST 


MoKoso . . 






40 



NBirMONGD 
OlWlATOR . 

Pmmbcton . 
Rake . . 

SlTBAmR 
TflATetXEB . 
UtUBER . 

Wkkmam 
Xahtipfk 

Zahv, the Vintner 



THESE CHARACTERS, 

TO EXPOSE VICE AND FOLLY, 

LEBT HE FIND HIS OWN ; 

am CAPIT ILLE FACIT, 
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Go, little book, ind show the fool hii face. 
The kaaro hu piclare, sod ibe sot hii cue ; 
Tell to aacb youth what is, mad whu't not fit. 
And teach, to wch aa iTBot, ■obriet)r and wit. 
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IT made you out so late last 
light? 

BON. 

Mr. * ■• • invited me to 
lis Club, at the Noah's Ark; 
phere, in a low room that 
stunk like a drunkard's morning-breath, several 
sat round the fire complaining of gouts, drop- 
sies, conBumptions, pleurisies, palsies, rheumO' 
tisms, catarrhs, &c. till more company comiug 
in, cried, " To the table, to the table ;" where 
one beg;an his right-hand man's good health, 
over the left thomb, which having gone round. 
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the next was begun, and so they drank cm till 
each had pledged every man's heahb iit the 



Many cups, many diaeases: too much oil 
choaks the lamp Drinking healths, accord- 
ing to St. Austin*, was invented by Pagans 
and Infidels; wbo, in their sacrifices, conse- 
crated them to the honour, name, and memory 

of Beelzebub Supposing health - drinking 

only a well-wishing; custom having made not 
pledging a kind of affront and wrong to both 
toaster and toasted, and fear of offending, 
carrying with it the force, though not the form, 
of a constraint. Health-drinking infringes King 
Ahasuerus's Royal Law', tends to excess, and 

is not expedient But what followed!* For 

wine, immoderately taken, mokes men think 
themselves wondrous wise. 



Most of them became like Solomon's fool*, 
full of words. 



■ DaTem. 3ar. 231. 
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FATHEE. 

What waB it they said ? 



Even'what came uppennoBt; for, as wine 
laid reason asleep, each gave the reins to his 
vanity and folly. 

For instance 
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ANTIQUARY. 

One, afTectin^ to be thought a mighty Anti- 
quary, declareii himself an iiiolater of ages 
past; and told us, that all learning and civility 
were derived down to us from the Eastern 
parts of the world ; there it was that mankind 
arose, and there they first discovered the ways 
of living; with safety, convenience, and delight. 
....That the original of astronomy, geometry, 
government, and many sorts of manufactures 
which we now enjoy, were justly attributed 
to the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, and Egyptians. 
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.. . .That the iuqnisitire, amongst the Grecians, 
travelled into the East to ripen their own 
imperfect conceptions ; and at their return 
taught them at home, with the minure of 
fables and ornaments of fancy. That Orpheus, 
Linus, MusKUS, and Homer, first softened 
men's natural rudeness, and, by the charms of 
their numbers, allured them to be ickstructed 
by the severer doctrines of Solon, Thales, and 

Pythagoras That in Greece, the city of 

Athens was the general school and seat of 

education That Socrates began to draw 

into some order the confused and obscure 
imaginations of those that went before him, 
and to adapt all parts of philosophy to the 
immediate service of the a^rs of men, and 

tbe uses of life That with the Grecian 

empire, their arts also were transported to 
Rome, where the doctrines received from the 
Greeks were eloquently translated into the 

Latin tongue That he pitied the ignorance 

of modem writers, and scorned to read any 
book less than a hundred years old .... That 
he was a great admirer of ancient coins and 
manuscripts; which, if effaced, or obliterated 
by time, in his opinion, were still the more 
valuable. By t^e rest of his discourse, be 
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seemed to esteem every thing, as Dutchmen 
. do cheese, the better for being mouldy. 

FATHER. 

Afiectation of any kind is lighting up a 
candle to our defects, and shows vraat of 

judgment or sincerity Allowing that the 

Egyptians excelled in sublime thoughts, the 
jChaldeans in sciences, the Greeks in eloquence, 
and the Romans in polite style, &c. yet the 
ancients may have Justice done them, without 
worshiping them, or despising the modems. — 
Antiquity is venerable, and affords us many 
heroic examples. We willingly subscribe to 
the sense of the ancients in all probabilities, 
but not contrary to matters of fact; for anti- 
quity can no more privilege an error, than 

novelty prejudice a truth When Plato, 

Aristotle, and other wise Grecians travelled 
into the East, they collected and brought home 
many useful arts and secrets; yet were so far 
from blindly assenting to all that was taught 
them by the priests of Isis and Osiris, as to 
ridicule their worshiping dogs, cats, onions, 
and crocodQes Why then, without detract- 
ing from what was good in former times, or 
blindly resigning up our opinions to the words 
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only of the ancients, should we not be allowed 
to distinguish and choose what to follow i* 

AoliqiiilM ■■sDnlt, jaTeDtna nnndi. 

Too servile a submission to the books and 
opinions of the ancients has spoiled many an 
ingenious man, and plagued the world with 
abundance of pedants and coxcombs. 

But, go on with your story. 
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BUFFOON. 

SON. 

A Buffoon, skilled in making wry mouths, 
minical gestures, and antic postures, was ever 
misconstruing and perverting others' vfords to 
a prepoeteroua or filtliy meaaing; or showing 
his parts in flat insipid qaibbles and clinches, 
jingling of words or syllables in scraps of 
verses, or senseless rhymes, and in all the dr^B 

and refuse of wit His talk was obscene, 

hte bantering too coarse, too rude, too bitter, or 
too pedantic; out of season, or out of n 
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....His jeats were mttlicious, eaucy, and ill- 
natuied, full of eluider and gall, Btrikin^ even 
at nu^istiates, puents, (riends, asd cases that 

deserved pity After Bpeaking, he alvayti 

laughed first, and generally alooe; and whilst 
he drolled and scoffed at the false steps of 

others, wearied the company with his own 

At length he met with his match, which mor- 
tified him extremely; for Buffoon, forsooth, 
could no more endure to be out-fooled, than 
Nero to be out-fiddled. 

FATHER. 

Some use their wita aa bravoes wear steelet- 
toee, not for defence, but mischief; or, like 
Solomon's madman', cast fire-brands, arrows, 
and death, and say, " Am not I in sport?" — 
Few m«i know when and how to tJirow out a 
pleasant word with sach tegud to modesty 
and respect, as not to tnuu^ress the bounds of 

wit, good nature, or good breeding Drolls 

and Bufibons, whilst they think to make sport 
for others, commonly become laughing-stocks 

themselves, to all, but those who pity them 

Scoouns and dnision unbridle fear,, and make 
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the peasuit brave the prince Augustus 

seeing one like himself, asked him, in scoff, if 
his mother was never at Rome. The lad an- 
swered. No ; bat my falJier was Utt«r 

nothing that majr leave any ingratefol impres- 
sions, or give the least umbrage of a spiteful 

intent He whose jests make others afraid 

of his wit, had need be afraid of their memory. 
It is more grievous for a man to be ridi- 
culed, than beaten : contempt pierces to the 
quick, and revenge stops at nothing ; it hardens 
men into a brutal despising of death, so they 
may but see their enemies fall in company. 

But, goon...... 
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SON. 

A Critic, wise enough, in his own conceit, to 
correct the Magnificat, pretending to an exqui- 
site niceness, censured Cicero for being too 
verbose, anil Vii^il for using rustic language. 
.... His lai^ stock of ill-nature, and the 
malicious pleasure he took in fault-finding, 
made him never look on any thing, but with a 
design of passing sentence upon it. Plato, he 
told UB, was neither fertile nor copious j Aris 
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totle, neither solid nor substantial i and Theo- 

pbrestus, oeitlier smooth nor agreeable 

That VoHure was doll, ComeiUe a stranger to 
the passions, Racine starched and affected, 
Moliere jejune, and Boileau little better than 
a pl^ary That Shakspeare wanted man- 
ners, Ben Jonaon was a pedant, Congreve a 
laborious writer, and Garth but on indifferent 

imitator of Boileau That Dryden's Abtalota 

attd Aehitophtl was a poem wanted vigour of 
thought, purity of language, and aptness and 
propriety of expression; nor were many of the 
elisions to be allowed, or accents and pauses 

duly observed An instance being required, 

Critlieont hung his ears, and fell a corsing his 



By a Critic, was originally understood a 
good judge; but now, with us, it signifies no 
more than an unmerciful fault^nder: two steps 
above a fool, and a great many below a wise 
man The laws of civility oblige us to com- 
mend what, in reason, we cannot blame. Men 
uboold allow others' excellencies, to preserve 

a modest opinion of their own It is the 

distemper of would-be-thought wits, with an 
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envious curiosity to examine, censure, and 
vilify others' works, as if the; imaginetl it gave 
them an air of distinction and authority to 
r^ard them with an air of contempt..... Dis- 
paraging what is generally applauded, makes 
men looked upon as singular fops, or wretched 
judges The famous Boccalini, in his adver- 
tisements from Parnassus, tells ns, a Critic, 
presenting Apollo with a very severe censure 
upon an excellent poem, was asked for the 
good things in that work; but the wretch 
answering, he minded only its errors, Apollo 
ordered a sack of unwinnowed wheat to be 
brought, and Critic to pick out and take all 

the chaff for his pains When men will 

talk of others, why not, like Suetonius, of the 
twelve CiesarB, tell virtues as well as vices? 
Were onr eyes only for spots and blemishes i* 
But, go on 
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DETRACTOR. 

SON. 

A SPLENETIC DETftiCToR, excellent ut misre- 
presenting, misunderstanding, and misinter- 
preting his neighbour's thoughts, words, and 
actions, dealt much in malicious insinuations, 
and in sinister and covert reflections, uttering 
his calumnies and slanders in such ambiguous 
words, and half sentences, as left worse to be 
guessed at than he durst express, and made it 
his business to r^se false reports ; or by repeat- 
ing others' lies, to adopt them as his owq. 
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Usually begian hie stories with a, '7% whiiptrtd; 
or an, / have heard, ^c. and never seconded a 
€ommendatioD, but mecely to smooth th« way 
to some malicious remarks upon the party's 
defects; concluding still with an, Oh, but! or 
an, / could wUh one thing amended; which one 
tbiDg, he took care, should blur all his former 
commendations When, by the party's pre- 
sence, his tongue happened to be bound to its 
good behariour, his mien, eyes, tone of voice, 
malicious smiles, mysterious silence, or. equi- 
vocal (uid ill meaning expressions, discovered 

the rancour of his envenomed mind Where 

he knew nothing of a' person, be would seem 
to speak riddles, as if be could tell strai^ 
stories if he would ; and, afler racking his 
invention to the utmost, cry. But he i» my friend, 

and therefore I must hold my peace He had 

ever an invidious eye upon the clergy and men 
eminent for virtue, watching their halting; and 
if any the least obliquity could be spied, used 

them worse than the vilest malefactors At 

length Wiseman asked the difference between 
smiting with the sword, and a killing tongue; 
' whereat Detractor, being dumb-founded, threw 
down his club, and left the room. 
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Think it no part of jroar basiness curiously 
to Bcarch into other men's lives, but narrowly 
inspect your own errors : it is much better to 
mend one fault in yourself, than to find a 
hundred in your neighbour..... It is a maxim 
in heraldry, that all animals borne in arms, or 
eiL^:nB, are to be interpreted according to their 
most innocent and noble qualities ; as if a lion 
be the chai^ of an .escutoheon, valour and 
watchfulness is thereby represented, not cruelty 
and rapine; and if a serpent, not rehom and 
malice, but wisdom and subtilty Christi- 
anity teaches us the same rule in blazoning 
our ne^hbour's characters, and Solomon tells 
us ', " He that uttereth a slander is a fool." .... 
Yet, alas '. some can no more live a day without 
calumny and detraction, than Mitbridatee could 
without poison; but, like the looking-glasses 
in the temple of Smima, represent the fairest 
and best-featured face exceeding ugly and de- 
formed; without considering, that, who sells 
his neighbour's credit at a low rate, makes the 
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market for others to buy his own at the same 
price. 



" Tben ii ■ luit in 
OflDudljpub1i>hin| 
On ogle'. wiDg. in. 
WbUe Tiituom icdt 



leighbour 



One begins a whisper, another makes it a report, 
a third enlarges it to a dangerous calumny, a 
fourth adds somewhat of his own, which is 

au^ented, and divulged by a thousand 

The mischief is, mankind being apter to believe 
evil than good, even doubtful accusations leave 
a stain behind them, and often prove indelible 
injuries to the party accused. Believe nothing 
against another, but upon good authority; 
neither report what may hurt another, unless 
it be a greater hurt to conceal it. 

Go on. . , ■ . 
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SON. 

A PALE, lean, ghastly carcass, quickened with 
envy, that would have willingly lost one eye, 
so his fellow might lose both, hod a tongue so 
like Detractor's, his month was ever full of 
obloquy. His neighbour'a welfare, or his own 

woe, caused the like sourness in his looks 

His mind had the vapours; a sweet report of 
any would throw bim into convulsions and 
agonies Commend a good divine, he would 
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cry, hypocrity; a philolc^r, pedantry; a poet, 
rhyming : & BchooImBn, dull wrangling ; a sharp 
conceit, roguUhnMt; »n honest man, platuibility; 
or indeed commend any, but himself, and he 

was still furnished with a pitU beforehand 

The nevs of bis kinsman being preferred at 
court, tormented him extremely; the more it 
was talked of, the more malevolent he grew; 
Bay what you would, either the place was not 
fit for the man, or the man for t^e place. .... 
Meanwhile that gentleman entering the room, 
the exOreme violence Envioao did his nature, 
in paying a hollow gratulation, set all the 
company a laughing. 



Envy is a common disease, as old as Cain, 
and almost natural to us: scarce two great 
scholars in an age, but with bitter invectives 
&11 foul on each other, and their adherents 
Scotists, Thomtsts, Reals, Nominale, Plato and 
Aristotle, Oalenists and Faracelsians, &c. it 

holds in all professions Plutarch tells us, 

that, upon Aristides's banishment, a mean per- 
son who had moved for Ostracism, being asked 
what displeasure Aristides had done him, re- 
plied, " None; neitlier do I know bim; but it 
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grieTCB me to hear every body call him a jut 



Themistocles, being young, said he had not yet 
done any notable thing, because he was not 

envied Against envy, furnish yourself with 

divine precepts, such as, Kom. xiii. 13; Gal. v. 
21 ; I Pet. ii. 1 : balance your heart with love, 
charity, meekness, and patience; and pray 
of^en, in the voice of the church, " From envy, 
hatred, and malice, good Lord deliver us." 

Goon 
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FLATTERER. 



A FLATTEitEB, With a fleering countenance, 
seemed to dedicate all his faculties to the aer- 
vice of a YoDTH that sat next him, whose mien, 
strength, courage, wit, or estate, were ever the 
subjects of his talk, which was always full of 
wondering, interjections, and superlative titles, 
accompanied with such an excess of good 
words, as people generally use that design to 
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cover Bometbing, or to gain admittance under 

a di^uise His cunning consisted much 

in foDiiing Vouth's vanity to a flame, by set- 
ting bim at every turn a talking of bimaelf, 
to wbicb diacourse, how impertinent soever. 
Wheedle gave an applausive attention, still 
strowing praises in Youth's way, and never 
finding any fault with him, but for bis virtues ; 
as. Dear Sir, you are too good, too jtul, loo 
honest, Ifc. 

FATHER. 

Praiae makes a wise man modest, a fool 

arrc^ant But flattery is compounded of 

the m(»t sordid hateful qualities incident to 
mankind, viz. lying, servility, and treachery. , . . 
A pretence of kindness is the universal stale to 
all base projects; by it men are robbed of their 
fortune, women of their honour. . . . .'This every 
one knows, and that a supine credulous facility 
exposes us to be at once a prey and a lao^li^* 
stock : yet the heart has no avenue so open to 
any thing as flattery, which, like aome enchant- 
ment, lays all its guards asleep. He that 
reviles me, it may be, calls me a fool ; but he 
that fiattera me, if I lake not good heed, will 
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make me so Wben flattered, remember the 



Spanish proverb: 



Mmhw la call, •■ am, 
No por ll, lino por cl pi 



" The dog wags faia tail, not for thee, but for 
the bread." 
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GAMESTER. 



SON, 

Oke that, after losing hia patrimony, had, for 
setting his friends and companions, been taught 
cards and dice; to sleep a days, and how to 
diet and prepare his hody, so as to quaff whole 
nights without being drunk, or drowsy, came 
past ten o'clock, well dressed and powdered, 
to inquire for Knave, at the Club Game- 
ster was a pretty fellow, much upon the com- 
pliment, and his discourse agreeable enough 
to such as delighted in frothy and idle tales; 
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but his old acquaintance being stripped, or 
shy, Knate, it seems, was to go snacks for 

introducing him to new These brethren in 

iniquity, using £nger-shade, mouth-spirit, or 
sboulder-dash, drank little till the company 
grew mellow; but then would not suffer the 
glass ta stand still, continually toasting, or 

calling for new healths About eleven Knave 

whispered the drawer to place cards and can- 
dles on the little table; to which removing. 
Buffoon, Critic, and Gamester followed, iand 

to wbisk they went At first. Buffoon and 

Critic being suffered to win, high tides of joy 
overflowed their faces; but shortly after, Knave 
and Gamester stripping them of all their 
money, rings, and watches, from the gulfs of 
despair in their aspects Angelo might have 
.finished his famous piece of the Last Judgment. 

FATHER. 

Well might he, that was asked the difference 
between aiealor and tesseramm littor, answer, 
the same that there is between fur and tatro. 
The Olympic and other games of Greece were 
instituted merely for honour and exercise; but 
Qovi, play finds man a cully, and leaves him 
a knave, and is a means to rob us of time, 
money, and conscience The learned Pufien- 
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dorf obeerreBfthat for an equality in gaming, 
it ia not only requisite the venture on each side 
dwnld be equal, but also, that tfae danger of 
losing, and probability of winning, should bear 
proportion to the thing contended for; viz. in 
a game that depends upon skill, if one man is 
twice as skilful as the other, it is fit he should 

lay down a doable stake Now, considerii^ 

the combination of Gamesters, their tricks to 
make their bubbles drunk, very drunk, and 
then to put upon them, the doctors'; the ful- 
loms'; loaded dice'; flats*; bars'; Cuts*; 



> or tbem are two iDrts, on to TPD high, withait tou or 
denoDi, cuih die hiTing tno cinqi ud two liiet; ud Iha 

other lo run low, wfaioh hire no oinq* nor liiea, hat euih 

' Oftlwu an diTcrt Mrta, lone all ■Ixei, ill oioqa, all 
qnuien, ill traji, all ileneei, or all Met; Mlwn Uiat hice 
odI; Iwo liies, two oinqt, M>d two qnirlen ; and olh«n that 
are lo ran low, ha>« onlj two traji*. iwo denoea. and two 

< Dice tb*t haT* all the sii faoea, jet will ran either 
■sea, deaeea, or traji, or elie qoarlera, oinqa, or aiiei, aa 
tbej are high or low paiaed. 

' Dice flaller tfaati lliay are lonf;, to Ihrow traja and 
qoartera. 

' Dite longer than the.t are flat, oF wbioh iharpart have 
leTcral aoiu, wberebji thej aioid throwio; anj two uumbera 
Ihej pleaae ; the edda rarelj or nerer ootning: op. 

* Dice made onl of sqnare, >a as to ran high or lew at 
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high-slipped*; low-slipped'^ cfaajn-dice*; &c. 
....That, besides false dice, there are several^ 

sorts of false boxes That, supposing both 

hex and dice fair. Gamesters have the top", 
paep", eclipse", thumbing", SLC—.That, by 
long practice, harpers can from conveniences 
in pockets, caps, sleeves, roUs of stockings, &c. 
change cards and dice, with a deeepHo vuh$, as 

nimbi; as juggler's balls from cup to cup 

How atrangeljr infatuated are men, who, simply 
conunitdng their games to mere chance, throw 
away their estates, and entail want upon their 
issue It is pity such madmen are not 

' Di» with their tifget poliibad off, » u M nikc them 
rod bi^b. 

■ Ditlo, >0 » to mika Ihem run low. 

■ Dis« licked Mgelber, as is to nttla io Ibebm, ytteloia 
enOD^b to hidfl tba chuD ; they will aalj tdd Hten or «l«tflD, 
or eigbt or twelve. 

'° Sesaring one die with tke foie-Bnger Kl the lop oT the 

" Sbik 



I* Ditlo. with the thumb, whan ifac penoa plajred with 
■ila on tba right baai. 



„,C,oo<i\i: 



restrained from ruining their poor innocent 
wives, children, relations, creditors, dependants, 
&c. hy a law; that if any commoner lose a 
hundred pound at a sitting, he shall be deemed 
a lunatic, and a conuniasion of lunacy granted 
to his nest of Idn. 
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HYPOCRITE. 



A Hypocrite, that could bend either in the 
house of God or Rimmon, declared for mode- 
ration, and complained much of mankind's 
want oi' charity; but whilst in the midway 
between Bethel and Baal, he wrought, mole- 
like, to throw up fears and jealousies to disturb 
the nation's peace; till, growing drank, he 
dropped his mask, turned all the church-party's 
^ats Into camels, and by gross reflections 
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upon the miDutry, wounded royal authority 
through the sides of pretended evil comiBellore. 

FATHER. 

Hypocrisy is a homa^ Vice pays to Virtue : 
it speaks all manner of lan^ages, acts all 
parts, even that of impartiality; yet nothing 
is so short-lived as Hypocrisy, heavy censuring 
of others for little faults, boastii^ his own 
goodness. The unequal beating of the pulse 
in matters of piety, which are hard, strong, 
and quick in public actions; weak, soft, and 
dull in private matters, soon discovers the devil 
in the shape of an angel of light, going to hell 
by the road of heaven It is extreme impu- 
dence in private persons to censure superiors, 
who, standing upon much higher ground, see 
things in a better light, and act by motives hid 
from vulgar eyes. .... But, as in Solomon's time, 
" every fool will be meddling'.".. ..Shun such 
as are ever fly-blowing people's ears, to breed 
maggots in their heads, and Glth in their 

mouths, to bespatter church and state The 

duty of obeying is no less of divine appoint- 
ment, than the authority of commanding 
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He that forgets to render tribute to whom tri- 
bute, fear to whom fear, and honour to whom 
honour is due, should do well to remember, 
princes have long hands, they catch afar off, 
and their blows are fataL 

Goon 
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IMPERTINENT. 



An Impertinent, whose breath stuck worse 
than an old cock's, poaseesed with the fury of 
talking, seemed to mistake the nose for the 
eare, and with the pattering of hie lipa, fre- 
quently bespattered his auditor's face He 

used several motions with his head and hands 
to extort attention, and at the period of every 
sentence jogged and punched with his elbows 
those that sat next him, crying out, " Is not 
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this true, eir? Have I not said right now? Is 
not this to the purpose? Fray what do you 
think on it, sir? What is yoor judgment of the 
matter?" In telling his tale he would fre- 
quently lose his breath, and, before he reco- 
vered it, forget his discourse, and fall upon 
some other conceit, bow foreign soever to his 
purpose. 

■' Bnt itill hia toogiie nn db, tlie Ism 
or weight il bore, with greMer e»e': 
And with iti sierlutiog dack. 
Set ill Dsi's am np«D tbs ruk." 



At len^h. Stumbling on bis wife and children, 
" Is not my wife," quoth he, " a lovely woman ? 
Upon my word, she has wit at will; it is not 
to be thought how prudently she manages 
affairs You never saw in all your life a pret- 
tier boy tiian mine, he has such sweet features, 

and BO many ingenious conceits." He had 

gone on ; but Mokobo interrupted him, by 
bawling out, " Sir, sir, Dr. Lock says, troubling 
company with one's wife and children, is so 
far like laying them to the parish, every one 
will think himself overburdened." 
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An insalinte appetite of tattling exposes uid 
betrays mea to great contradiction and re- 
proach, and deprires them of the benefit they 

might reap from the discourse of others If 

speech be not material and useful, it is tedious 
and impertinent, especially when people speak 
with their elbows ; or 



What is folly in the speaker being pain for the 
hearer; he that is greedy of speaking is always 
near being put to silence and shame. 

But, who was the Knave you mentioned? 
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Mr. * * * told me. Knave, formerly a juggler, 
was now a stock-jobber, and, from tbe black 
art of Belling bear-skins, arriTed to be one of 
tbe clique, kept advice-boats and laid horses, 
that brought him news before the poet came 
in : so that be wagered great sums upon cer- 

tiunties He was ever plotting and contriving 

how, by sham-letters, lies, and stories, to raise 
ftnd faiil stock us best suited his purpose, and 
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when he could not persuade a cully into a 
barg^mn, be would entice him to drink, and 

strip him at play By these, and a thousand 

other cheata, he lived upon Tools, as naturally 
as spiders upon flies. 



Never act the sharlf upon any, neither take 
advantage of the ignorance, prodigality, or 

necessity of another There is nothing worth 

being dishonest: crimes, though secret, are 
never secure; Providence has set up racks and 
gibbets in the consciences of transgressors; 
they all carry Cain's fears abouf them ', He 
that deserves punishment expects it, and is 
ever in apprehension until detected; his very 
sleep is painful, and life a terror. Nero, after 
shedding much innocent blood, might change 
his bedchamber; but, yet his 6end8 followed, 
and were always with him No wonder (con- 
science being witness, judge, and jury), if some 
do justice npon themselves, for .the injustice 
they have done to others. 

Goon 
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LAWYER. 

SON. 

A NIT of the Law, that made it as much his 
care and business to create feuds and animate 
differences as the Vestal Virgins used to main- 
tain the sacred fire, growing drank, boasted 

himself an Attorney That he had a knack 

of improriug trifles and frivolous contests into 

good fat causes, as he called them That he 

could set man and wife at variance the first 
day of their marriage, and parents and children 
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the last moment of their lives That he sel- 
dom troubled his head with Cokt uptmLUUttom; 
the Law laj in a little compass; trials chiefly 
depended upon evidence, and let him alone to 
deal with v 



FATHER. 

There goes a story, that two travellers having 
found an oyster, whilst contending which should 
have it, up comes a Lawyer, to whom the matter 
was referred: parties heard, the Lawyer whipt 
out his knife, opened the oyster, swallowed the 
fisb, gave plaintiff and defendant each a shell, 

and gravely went on his way Suppose it 

possible to fence against combination, suborna- 
tion, and false evidence; can any be certain 
the justice of his cause shall outweigh the snb- 
tilty of his adversary's counsel i* 

" Will not fsar, fiTour, britM. tnd grodgo. 
The iKing oin» leriinl wlji adjudge! 
Do DOt BOino jnriei giyt their Terdiat, 
Aa if thej felt Ihe Dame, not beard il ; 
And wilMMM, like walobei, go 
Juit ■■ the J 're ul, too fait or slow." 

The rich man that attempts at his chai^ to 
make all knaves honest, will quickly see his 
error, or die a beggar: but the poor fool that 
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ra^ly engages in a lawsuit, commits himself 
to the house of correction, where he muiit 

lahonr stoutly to pay his fees In short, 

whoever flies to a knavish Lawyer for succour, 
as the sheep to the bushes in a. storm, must 
expect to leave good part of his coat behind 

him Yet, still it is the quacks in the Law, 

like those in Phy«ic, make the remedy worse 

than the disease According to the proverb. 

Good right wants good assistance; and, seeing 
Great Britain affords so many Lawyers, whose 
learning and integrity render them the light 
and wonder of the age; he is doubly a fool 
that, to defend bis right, applies himself to a 
scab. 

But, proceed 
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A U0R08E fellow, that had neither wit for 
discourse, breeding for civility, lutderstanding 
to know it, or patience to learn ; but by pride, 
obstinacy, and presumption, was forfeited to 
perpetual ignorance and folly ; viewed all 
things on the wrong side, and ever took them 
by that handle, or interpreted them in that 
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sense, would create hiniself and others moet 
imeBSiDess.....He entertained the noblest and 
most aSectionate offices of love and respect 
with a strange, careless, and inhoman stupi- 
dity Speak to him with the greatest pre- 

caatioD, he would answer with a disdainful 
smile, or ragged coonteitance and harsh words, 
as if he delighted only in disobliging. .... Other 
men's rules lie made bis exceptions, and the 
delight he took in contradiction made him a 
certain negative to whatever was advanced or 

asserted He minded little what others said, 

yet would answer with as much assurance as 
if he bad heard every word ; bis opinion, like 
lu pertinent's, being ever ready and ever idle ; 
yet he had a haughty and obstinate way of 
muntaining it, as if his ipte dixit had been to 

overrule all the trg&i in the world The 

more he drank, the more insolent he grew, till 
at length his discourse was all positions and 
definitive decrees, with, Thui it it; and, ThvM it 
tutui be; nor would he bumble his authority to 
prove it, so that you must submit, or quarrel. . , . 
He boasted the being a gentieman, but bore a 
plain point sanguine in his arms '. 

' Tie (bataDCDt da* to a liar. 
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FATHER. 

Moroseneas, austerity, and roughness of tem- 
per, arise from pride, pasBton, and frowardness. 
.... Some men's very courteaiee are done with 
so much arrc^ancy and imputation, as render 

them intolerable A morose man is a very 

troublesome companion, and a strainer to the 
sweetest thing upon earth, viz. the pleasure 

of pleasing He is refractory in the most 

genuine sense of the word, who, slighting the 
general opinion in all things, sets himself to 
oppose the inclinations of every one, yet some 
value lees being in the wrong, than to be 
thought so. 



Fiery disputants seem to mistrust their cause 
or their wit, by fleeing for assistance to clamour 
and passion Such decisive tyrants in con- 
versation never influence the understanding to 
a conviction, because they man^e not the will 

by a civil way of debating. Do nothing that 

savours of a domineering spirit, but study to 
be kind and sociable, and let each word and 
action manifest civility and respect To vex 
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another, is to teach him to vex us again: inju- 
ries awake revenge, and even an ant can stingy 

and a fly trouble our patience Blush when 

jrou are to blame : be readier to confess, than 
excuse your faults: ingenuity lies in acknow- 
ledgment Positiveness oft betrays a man 

to quarrels, and brings him into the same 
strait with Balaam's ass, " He must fall down 
flat, or run upon a sword*." Avoid cock- 
hrained fools, as you would an infectious dis- 
ease, or an ignoble death. 

Go on 
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NEWSMONGER. 



A B* * * *R, by trade, so possessed by a party, 
it was merely by chance when he either spoke 
or believed truth, growing mellow, fell a talking 

news as part of his profession Whether he, 

as usually, invented news, or amplified upon 
something in an old Gazette, he would put 
abundance of circumstances in the scale to add 
weight to his narratiTe: all which he uttered 
with a mysterious air, as if a great arcanum of 
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state; and boldly asserted what he sud to be 

infallible, even in its consequencee As he 

always be^un with newe, so he ever ended with 

detraction The actions, steps, and designs, 

of this, that, and the other prince, general, 
minister of state, &c. he affirmed base, impru- 
dent, or unjust: but, bad he bad the manage- 
ment of affairs, believe him, things would have 
succeeded much better. 



Vain-glory, or a desire of seeming more 
knowii^ than others, is a strong passion ; seek- 
ing reformation, advancing knowledge, and the 
like, is often the pretence ; but seeking applause, 
insinuating into a party, and vaunting our- 
selves, is the thing. .... We should often blush 
at our best actions, if the world did but see 
the motives upon which they are grounded. 
But the character of a Newshonoer is very 
ridiculous and contemptible: they genertdly 
deal more by conjecture than almanack-makers, 
and outlie Chancery-bills and epitaphs; yet, 
that such pettifoggers and retailers of news and 
politics, such poor reptiles, should, before they 
iiave learned so much as to obey, pretend to 
teach their rulers how to govern, and presume. 
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by the baseness of tbeir own genius, to judge 
of princes, and censure ministers of state. O 
tentpora! O mora! — Beware of busy-bodies 
and meddlers in other men's matters; their 
over-zeal, or under-wit, makes them apt to talk 
of things not only unprofitable, but dangerous 
to be either spoken or heard. 

Go on 
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OPINIATOR. 

SON. 

An Opiniator, so far like Narcissus, he doted 
more on his own shadow than another's sub- 
stance; who knew just enough to excite his 
pride, but not so much as to cure his ignorance, 
boasted such wonderful insight in the mysteries 
of Art and Nature, as if he alone had the 
monopoly of knowledge, and that it came into 

the world and would expire with him He 

talked much of his pedigree and arms, extolling 
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his ancestors to the skies, telling their acts with 
more glory thaji they did them; end seemed 
to fancy himself so immoveably fixed upon the 
pinnacle of Honour, that eren Baseness itself 

could not d^rade him Every thing he did, 

and word he spoke, showed how intoxicated he 
was with self-conceit, though he had not sense 
enough to distinguish irony aad satirical praise 

from sincere and uoaffected commendation 

The company laughed in tbeir sleeves, but 
thought it not worth while to cure his extra- 
vagance. 



Some talk high, breathe flashes, and thunder 
out big words of their pedigree, &c. Others 
take as much pains to persuade the world that 
they have knowledge, as bullies do that they 
hare courage, and generally with the same 
success, for they seldom deceive any but them- 
selves There is never a day wherein a man 

may not be made miserable: yet there is no 
day in which be is not proud, insolent, and con- 
ceited. ... Bishop Sanderson observes, "Wealth, 
honour, strength, beauty, birth, friends, alliance, 
authority, power, wit, learning, eloquence, repu- 
tation, any trifle can leaven our thoughts, par- 
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tial as they are towards ourselves, and swell 
OS, and heave as up above our bretiiren; and 
because we think we do overtop them, we think 
we may overlook them too, and despise them 
as vulgar and contemptible." — St. Paul saith', 
"Who maketh thee to differ from another? And 
what host thou, that thou didst not receive? 
Now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received it ?".... It is 
not birtb, wit, riches, or great employments, but 
the right use of them in the discharge of hia 
duty to God, himself, and neighbour, makes the 

worthy man To the descendants of noble 

tamilies, where the spirits have been rarefied 
by virtue and industry, and the blood holds its 
tincture, as it usually does, through successive 
generations, our best devoirs are due: But 
what is nobility itself, if not accompanied with 
real goodness? The honour paid such as usurp 
their ancestors' arms, without 'inheriting their 
virtues, belongs to them no more thaji the 
reverence the good man did to Isis belonged 
to tibe ass that carried her image. 



Goon.. 
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PROJECTOR. 



An old man that, upon entering the room, 
seemed to want bread, was no sooner filled with 
wine, but boasted the being a Projector from 
his cradle i and told us, that he had by him 
scores of rare projects in posse, esse, and fuiuro. 
....That he could extract volatile spirits from 
lees of wine, grounds of beer, or dust of tea ; 
one drop whereof would turn a quart of water 
into the best wine, beer, or tea, for colour, taste, 
smell, and wholesomeness, upon earth That 
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be could separate the smells of all the different 
Tiande usually dressed in a cook's shop, and 
thereout extract salts of beef, real, mutton, pork, 
&c., one grain whereof would strengthen and 
Qourish a man more than a pound of any of 
those sorts of meats. .... That, to save watermen 
the labour of rowing against tide, he had con- 
trived to make the Thames continually ebb one 

side, and flow on the other That he was 

an adept, could fix mercury, and transmnte 

lead into gold All which projects he in- 

tended to divide into shares, and put in prac- 
• tice, as soon as only one hundred thousand 

pounds were subscribed and advanced him 

At this rate he made ropes of sand, built castles 
in the air, and talked as if capable of benefiting 
mankind more than the invention of spectacles, 
though never yet obliged the world with any 
thing so nseful as a mouse-trap. 



Many Projectors seem, like those astrologers 
that can direct others to find hidden treasure, 
whilst themselves are out at heels, and want 

rep^rs at elbows It is owned, that the 

benefit accruing to Spain by Columbus's dis- 
covery of the West Indies : lo the Italians, by 
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procuring the eggs from China and Persia, and 
raising silkworms in Italy: to England, from 
Sir Walter Raleigh's contrivance of raising 
tohacco and sugar in our plantations, will not 

allow us rashly to condemn all projects 

Yet, had you Aids's eyes, Briareus's hands, 
and Pluto's helmet, still great adventures are 
like leaps in hunting, they bring a man sooner 
iuto the chase, but may chance to cost him a 

fall Remember Icarus, by flying too high, 

melted his waxen wings and fell into the sea. 
Advise, deliberate, weigh, examine, consider 
what is practicable, and what is not, and com- 
pute the proportion between the means and 
the end; lest, too eagerly pursuing things out 
of your reach, you consume your life in hope- 
less and fruitless undertakings Who ploughs 

the clouds, can only reap the wind. 

Go on 
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QUACK. 

BON. 

A Quack, with a supercUiouB brow, ebony 
cane, and band in querpo, whose learning con- 
sisted much in superscriptions of apothecaries' 
gallipots, and in names of diseases learned from 
weekly BUls of Mortality, styled himself Sta- 
dent in Astrology and Physic; talked much of 
panaceiu, nottrums, and calkolictmi; and told us, 

that he had read over C r's and S n'a 

IVanslations, and lately discovered chalk to be 
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an alkali, vinegar an acid, and wine an hyp- 
notic That of all odours, he liked the smell 

of u — best ; and was so far like Vespasian, he 
held no gain unsavoury That he under- 
stood some Greek : " For instance," quoth he, 
epkydrom is sweating; phlebolomia, opening a 
vein; and enlerenchyla, a clyster-pipe.. ..'.That 
amputation was a most admirable cure for 

warts and corns That he was skilled in 

physii^omy, metoposcopy, and chiromancy 
and extremely well versed in all Je >w teay 
guo/t, and occult qualities That, by erect- 
ing astrol(^cal schemes, he could resolve all 
questions in physic : 

' And mtlce hit palienl'a ilara confeo. 
Like Cooli, and obildren, nbat he please.' 

Nay, that by sigils, charms, and talismans, he 
could cure distempers, even at nine miles dis- 
tance.' .... For a further account of his abilities, 
he referred us to the public advertisements, 
where we might find bis most noble smelling 
bottle for the head, his crysttd cosmetic for the 
face, his royal chymical wash-ball for hands; 
his eigentia vitx, a rich cordial for the ladies; 
and his purging sugar-plums for children. 
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Brown, in hb Amwementt, tells ue indeed of 
tranerfiiBmg the blood of an ass into im AstTO- 
logical Quack. .... Such blockfaefids, with their 
foimidable bombast, are the oraclea of those 
that want sense, and plague of them that have 
it. .... Labour to prevent diseases by temper- 
ance, sobriety, and exercise; but, if aicliness 

comes, nerer go to Empyrice for physic 

To take their prescriptions is next to wilful 
murder; tbe most sovereign remedy they can 
afford a patient, is their abgence. 

But, proceed 
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SON. 

A Rake, that never opened bb mouth but to 
affront ChriBtianity, civil society, decency, or 
good manners, after p)iinishing our ears with 
the filthy history of his debauchery and excess, 
still laughing whilst he repeated his sins, as if 
extremely tickled at the remembrance of them, 
began to inveigh against marriage; and uAd 
us, that pride and fear made maids preserve 
some measures ; but, as for married women, he 
never found any cruel enough to deny him in 
good earnest That none ever praised matri- 
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mony, bnt, ae men do good mustard, with tears 
in their eyes For that, 

" llie bane of all plmsare, asd IngKage of life. 
Wu the belt eauld b« said of a Terj goetd nife." 

That the most hoaey-sweet enjojrmeot sours 
with standing; and time always made wedlock 
tiresome, if not loathsome : all which he uttered 
with sDch confidence, as showed him vain 
enough to think himself beard with pleasure. . . . 
At length Wiseman asking Rake if his mother 
was ever married, set all the ccunpany a 
laughing. 

FATHER. 

Companions of harlots sow on the sand, 
mingle Tital blood with corruption, and reap 

diseases, hatred, shame, poverty, and death 

Intemperance and sensuality debase men's 
minds; clog, and make their spirits gross and 
unactive ; sink us down into sense, and unfit 
us for the most noble and intellectual consi- 
derations. .... Every vain person hath some 
weak side or other, whereby he exposeth the 
ridiculousness of his humour; but, that a 
wretch should pride himself in his execrable 
iniquity, in bearing ap agunst the laws of God 
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and man, and afiect a repntation by it, in pro- 
portion to the measure of his exIraTagaoce, is 
wonderfuL.... Nor is it less amazing, to see 
how ready the malice of the world is to help 
the brutality of those that throw out slovenly 
reports upon fair ladies. .... Beware of de- 
bauchees, and smutty and immodest discourse; 
songs, books, pictures, intemperance in meat 
and drink, and what else may add fuel to your 
lust: a dishonest love put all Greece in arms, 
and its flames reduced to ashes the fairest city 
in Asia A well bred man never gives him- 
self the liberty to speak ill of women ; much 
less to rail against marriage, which was God's 
first ordinance, confirmed by Christ's first mi- 
racle, and is honourable, holy, pure, and chaste; 
but, " Whoremongers and adulterers God will 
judge'." 

Go on 
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SWEARER. 



One that had such a habit of swearing, truth 
and lies were uttered by him with an equal 
affirmation, no sooner entered the Club, but 
rapped out a fuU-mouthed oath. Whereupon, 
quoth WiBEMAN, " Other sins seem to afford 
pleasure or profit; but, according to the divine 
Herbert, 

■ Were I u Efiicnre, I could 'biM (wearing.'" 
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Swearer. D me, sir, it is only a costom ; 

I mean no harm by it. 
Witeman, 

•• Wedc ii Ihe' eicnie (faal ii dd cnstoin bnilt, 



The Third Commandment is, " Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in Tain ;" 
for 

Swearer. No canting, I beseech you, sir: I 
swear only as the readiest way to be believed. 

Wuematt. Sophocles said, " Oaths do not 
credit men, but men their oaths." , . . One of God's 
judgments f^inst Swearers is, that the number 
of their oaths discredit even the truth they 

would persuade Over-earnest asseverations 

give men suspicion, that the speaker is con- 
scious of his own falsities. 

Swearer. P — take me if I can tell when I 
swear, and when I do not. 

Wueatan. It is a bad symptom when excre- 
ments are voided without the patient's know- 
ledge. 

Swearer. Rot symptoms, how can I help itr' 

Wiseman. Fast and pray. 

Swearer. Ha, ha, ha, I do neither. 
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Witenum. I am sorry for it; there is little 
hope of a Boul that lies speechle§s. So, throw- 
ing down his club, WisBHAN conveyed a paper 
into Youth's hand, and withdrew. 



He that profanely swears, or prates disho- 
nourably of sacred things, demonstrates himself 
to he an ill bred clown. Such language grates 
the eon of good men, and forces them to quit 
the place, as the Israelites did the tents of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

Proceed 
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TRAVELLER. 



One that, after travelling seven years, was 
returned well versed in tbe amorous smirk, tbe 
alamode grin, the antic bow, and the newest 
fashion ogle, crin<^, sbmg, &c. and could cough 
and spit iii set form, and not like the vulgar, 
began to blazon cities, aa if he bad been their 
herald; telling us, Constantinople was the 
storehouse of Greece, Paris tbe metropolis of 
France, Venice the eye of Italy, Florence tbe 
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seat of beauty, and Rome the lady-city, whose 

impress was OrbU in vrbe; neverthelesB, he 

preferred Heidelberg;h far before them all, for 

in it was a great tun, which contwied eig'ht 

bimdred bedheads of wine Then he told us, 

/* Germans drink "^ 

_„ , I French si 
That the / 



ti sing 



'■ s ^ . T^ , ?■ away jnief. 
j Spaniards sigh 1 

V Italians sleep J 

lliat a fartmo in Borne, an adet$o in Italy, a 

magnana in Spain, and a tantot in France, 

signify no more than a by and by in England, 

or a Scotch Pll warrand you. .... That he had 

heard, the Low Countries, for war, traihc, and 

learning, were all Europe in Amsterdam print: 

but, confound Mars, Mercury, and Minerva. 

Bacchus and Venus were his delight The 

rest of his talk consisted of fancied indecorums 

of-tbe countries through which he had passed, 

or stran|^ stories of his adventures, full of 

tedious repetitions, impertinent digressions, and 

absurd contradictions j ever making mountains 

of mole-hilla, and multiplying what he had 

heard or seen, like the echo near Charenlon 

Bridge, which is siud to reverberate the Toice 

ten times in articulate sounds. 
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FATHER. 

According to the Italian proverb, 

BuDB rim, oaHiTi teiti, e r*ioU loaga. 

Good vlat mtkei t bad beid, lod ■ itorj long. 

Providence has made one country the granary, 
anotber the cellar, another the orchard, and 
another the arsenal of their neighbours..... 
' Almost every degree produces something pecu- 
liar to it : tlie food often grows in one country, 
and the sauce in another : the fruits of Portugal 
are corrected by the product of Barbadoes: the 
infusion of a China plant sweetened with the 
pitii of tui Indian cane : the Philippian Islands 
give a flavour to our European bowls, &G..... 
Few men, with Claudian, esteem it great hap- 
piness to have birth, life, and burial, all in one 

parish Generous and noble spirits take 

pleasure in viewing foreign nations, their anti- 
quities, armories, arsenals, banks, churches, 
cities, colleges, courts, exchan^s, exercises, 
feasts, fencings, fortifications, gardens, grana- 
ries, harbours, havens, houses, libraries, ma- 
chines, magazines, manufactures, moniunents, 
navies, products, shipping, soldiers, towns. 
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treftsuries, warehouses, &c. ood observing wfaat 
may be for the public good of their own coun- 
try ; not in learning softness, effeminacy, and 

luxury Travelling exhibits just, kind, and 

charitable ideas of mankind ; and is of singular 
use to accomplish a gentleman : it enla^^es all 
the faculties, and takes off that narrowness of 
mind, which, for want of knowledge of the 
world, is apt to sour conversation : yet, as the 
bee converts to honey, the spider to poison; 
travelling betters a wise man, makes a fool 

worse A man's travel should rather appear 

in the modesty of his discourse, than by his 
fantastical apparel and gestures; he should be 
more advised in his answers, than forward in 
telling stories. 

Goon 
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SON. 

An old Usurer, that never gave alms in his 
life, yet was as charitable to his neighbour aa 
himself, sat telling hia fingers, as if casting up 
interest ; or pensive, as studying how to com- 
pass some prodigal, beggar this widow, or undo 
that orphan ; till, growing drunk, he belched ont 
Bias's Problem : with, " What, art thou not 
weary? With getting money! What is most 
delectable to gain?" And told us, that gold 
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and silver were his idols, which he would ever 
bug, and hide closer than Rachel did her 
father's imageB. For, better leave to an enemy, 
than live to beg of a friend That he won- 
dered any should fancy Usury only a Coacesium 
^■opUr daritiem cordis; be looked upon it as a 
noble exemption from the first sentence passed 
upon mankind, for by it be eat bia bread. In 
sadore fultut alieni." Then he fell a railing 
against 12 Car. II.', till Mr. * • * desired him 
to read the parable in the twelfya of St. Luke. 

FATHER. 

By women's longing, covetonsnesa seems to 
be the first sin mankind is guilty of; and to 
see bow old misers hug their bags, coveting 
wealth most when they are just about to leave 

it, one would think it the last The more a 

man drinks of this world, the more it intoxi- 
cates An insatiate desire to get and keep 

money, is a plague no j^sculapius, no Plautus 
can cure; the infected will, like Demas and 
Judas, sell heaven and happiness for grains of 
dust; yet he that bath most, bath no more 
than he enjoys, besides the trouble of keeping 

■ Cbip. 13. 
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it. Considering u miser's fean, his starting 

Bleeps, and that wliilst he has all the anxious 
and distracting cares and Texationa that attend 
the possession of an estate, he is bo bewitched 
as to undergo tUl the inconveniences of poverty; 
his condition is so very wretched, one of the 
greatest Qurses a man can wish him is, that he 

may live long After all, if riches be not 

taken from him, as it fared with Job, in a short 
time he must, as Dives, be taken from bis 
riches; and then, the more he leaves, the less 
his heirs regret his loss. According to the 
proverb. III got, ill spent : a covetous scraping 
father has commonly a prodigal son, who 
squanders away the estate with as little con- 
science as it was raked and heaped t^ether. . .. 
Content hangs not so high, but that a man 

upon the ground may reach it Socrates, 

passing through the market, cried, " How much 
is here I do not want?"-.... Coveting what we 
need not, takes from us the true use and 
fruition of what we already have. 



Desire no greater riches than such as you may 
get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully. 
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and leave contentedly He is rich enough 

that needs neither flatter nor borrow, and truly 
rich that IB satisfied : want lies in desire. 

But give the character of the Wiseman 
you mentioned. 
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His countenance was full of mildnesB and 
courtesy, his eyes more smiling than his mouth ; 
his discourae grave and sober, words smooth 
and proper, distinctly uttered, with due respect 

to time, place, and person His religion was 

l^ble in the innocency of his life, the exact- 
ness of bis morala, integrity and truth of his 
words, and the justice and honesty of his con- 
versation He abstained from offending, as if 

none ever pardoned ; yet pardoned, as if be daUy 
offended His passions he made servants to 



his reason and religion ; and if they rebelled, 
first concealed, and then suppressed their mu- 
tiny He generally spoke little, saw others' 

tempers without discovering his own ; yet, when 
occasion served, showed his silence proceeded 
neither from affectation nor weakness; for by 
running back to ages past, and recovering 
events out of memory, and then preventing 
time in flying forward to future things, and 
comparing one with the other, he would give 
a verdict, well near prophetical; yet was so 
free from vanity he could bear interruption 

patiently Such was his prudence, and so 

exact his jndgment, as to discern betwixt pride 
and greatness, religion and superstition, quick- 
ness and rashness, government and tyranny, 
liberty and licentiousness, subjection and ser- 
vitude, covetonsnesB and frugality, &c. and give 
to every cause its proper actions and effects. . . . 
He drank wine, as sick men take physic, merely 

for health Reason was his rule, conscience 

his counsellor, and his actions were ever con- 
trary to those he found fault with Age 

rendered him neither morose nor imperious. 
Hb knowledge influenced and tempered his 
mind with all the humanity, goodness, calm- 
ness, strength, and sincerity of a Bound and 
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unaffected philosopher; and made his CMiver- 
satioD so affable, pleasant, and instructive, 
young and old both delighted and profited in 
his company. 

" TliDugh deep, jet cleir ; tbougb gentle, jet out dell : 
Strong, withoDt rige ; nitboal o'erOowing, foil'." 

The scholar and the gentleman were so per- 
fectly imited, no critic coold find the least 

distinction The approach of death terrified 

him not: he seemed to fear recoUing bade to 
childishness, more than to duet. 

FATHEE. 

Solomon says, " He that walks with vise 
men shall be wise; but a companion of fools 
shall be destroyed*," 

Proceed 
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SON. 

On a sudden the door flew open, and in bolted 
Xantipfe, Newsmonger's wife: the knitting 
of her brow, like a bur about the moon, pre- 
saged a storm, and, upon sight of her husband, 
she thus began : " It is well, it is well, incor- 
rigible wretch, is this the amends for last nighf s 
work! My fortune, alas! is spent and gone; 
you are over head and ears in debt, and have 
me and three poor innocent babes to maintain ; 
. yet, if any fool will sit and hear you talk news 
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or nonsense, you will treat him all day, thong^h 
forced to go a tick for the reckoning, and I 
and your children feed, as usually, upon brew- 
, ers* grains. When drunk, you set up for a 
politician; yet are very talkative, and pos- 
sessed with such a spirit of contradiction, as 
frequently engi^s you in bitter expensive 
quarrels and lawsuits: witness three plasters 
■ upon your head, and my poor weddii^-ring 
and best petticoat in pawn for forty shillings, 
borrowed last year to pay your attorney's bill. 
At midnight you reel home as peevish as a 
sick monkey; and, when in bed, only hawk, 
spit, spawl, hick-up, belch, spew, or worse, till 
asleep; and then the neighbours are disturbed 
with your snoring. In the morning you are 
troubled with as many qualms as a breeding 
woman, till a gill of brandy in a quart of purl 
has fetched the water, as you call it, off your 
stomach. Then, to avoid duns, you sneak to 
some distant tavern, where a pint of white, for 
a whet, sets you in for all day : thus you are 
always idle, or ill employed. Consider, wretch, 
consider, he that has children, bis loaf is not 
all bis own ; and he that spends more than his 
own, is a thief. But, why do I waste my breath 
in vain? I might as well attempt with sober 
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words to draw the frog from his ditcb, as 
confine a eot witfain the limits of his duty." 

Newtmonger. Gentlemen, my wife's tongue, 
like a sick man's pulse, always moves, but ever 
out of order. 

Xantippe. Wine has put your head oat of 
order. 

Neii>$mtmyer. 

" Wine wheCt (he *il, improvei ili nttiie force ; 
Aid iddi « pleuut Binnr la diieOBrie." 

" Right," quoth Xantippe, clapping her fists, 
" you have set your wits so often upon that 
whetstone, all its steel is worn out Come, 
come home, you dranken sot, come home." 

Nttesmonger. Nay, fie, be not angry, child ; 
it will make you look old. 

Xantippe. I find wine, as well as age, will 
make a man a child. Come home, you drunken 
sot, come home. 

Newsmonger. An echo will sooner let a man 
have the last word than a scold ; but when, 
with the clock, my wife has given the last 
stroke, you hear she keeps a Jarring, muttering 
to herself for a good while after, with a " Come 
home, you drunken sot, come homej come 
home," &c. 
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Kantippe. Your wife is too good for you, 
unless you were better. 

Nem*monger. Too good! I think it is too 
good : Look ia the glass, madam, and yon will 
see a scolding Zippomh, a jeeriDg Michal, a 
stingy Peninnah, a sullen Vashti, a provoking 
Miriam, and a revengeful Herodias, all in one. 

Xanlippe. I am sure, who looks in your face, 
will see an ill father, an ill master, an ill hus- 
band, and an arrant dmnkard, all in one. 

Newtmonger. Now, gentlemen, the spirit be- 
gins to move her again .... Then foiling a laugh- 
ing, it set him a coughing and disgorging in 

abundance Drawers being called, cleansed 

the room, and helped Xantifpe to lead News- 
monger home. 

FATBEB. 

The Brachmans' begin their care of man- 
kind, even before the birth, employing much 
thought and diligence about the diet and enter- 
tEunment of their breeding women, so fat as to 
furnish them with pleasant imaginations, to 
compose their minds and their sleep with the 
best temper, during the time they carry their 

burthen What a shame is it, any that c^ 

' lodiui phitoaopberi. 
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themselTeB Christians should, hy their excess, 
half kill their children before they ore bom, 
and entail hereditary infirmities and dtseases 
upon their posterity The husband tAat ex- 
pects his wife faithful, obedient, quiet, thrifty, 
and to delight in her duty, should be mild, 
chaste, sober, industrious, and provident. ..,, 
The father that hopes for honour, reverence, 
and gratitude, must provide his son food, in- 
struction, and correction The master that 

deaires his servants faithful, diligent, and silent, 
must be neither too severe, too famUiar, nor 
let them be privy to fats secrets. .... But com- 
mon drunkards neglect duty to wife, children, 
and servants, and by idleness, caielessness, 
luxury, and vain expense, impiously expose 
and betray their family to want and be^^ary. 
....Xantippe's atory is a dismal instance; but 
pleasures, like Judas, whilst they kiss, they 
betray: after drinking, will come a reckoning. 
Belshazzar's feast ended in terror. 

But, still you tell me nothing of the 
YoDTH that was flattered. 
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1 HE mushroom Squire sat at the upper end 
of the table, accoutred with a large muff, long 
peruke, danglii^ cane, sword, snuff-box, diai- 
mond ring, picktooth case, silk handkerchief, 
&c. all of the newest fashion : and after Wise- 
man, his uncle, was ^ne, fell a telling what 
each of them cost, and that, thank his stars, he 
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had a pleutiful estate, and a heart to enjojr it. 
.... He frequently laughed, even at serious 
matters, to show his white teeth; threw back 
hia wig to distuver the fine ring in his ear, and 
looked what's a clock to show his gold watch. 
....He had seen but the outside of the world 
and men, and conceived of them according to 

their apparent glitter He delighted much 

in broad and obscene wit, and hissed at any 

thing too deep for him He was always 

wanting what he had not, and grew sick on it 
when he had it, the levity of youth pushing 
him on from one vain desire to another, in a 
regular vicissitude and succession of craving 

and satiety He was rash and inconsiderate, 

neither consulting the reason or nature of 
things, but wholly abandoned himself to the 

transports of passion and appetite. He 

loved and hated with the same inflammatiot) ; 
and when the heat was over, was cool enough 
to friends and e 



Some fops measure their deserts by the bulk 
of their estates ; others pretend to good hreed- 
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ing, for being w«U dressed and equlpaged, and. 
assert a claim to brains, for their accuracy in 
modes and fashions, tliough at the same time 
their manners are corrupted, and minds infected. 
....Finery and expenses above a man's rank, 
provoke envy, satire, and shmder, and is the 

ready road to poverty and want From a 

boy to a man, is the most hazardous step in 

the whole course of life Youth, being 

^ided by sense, nature, and passion, is indis- 
creet, hot, outrageous, heady, violent, vain, 
inconstant, and unsettled : for the sense being 
easily tired with the enjoyment of its objects, 
and the soul made for something bett«r, not 
finding; satisfaction in things sensible, conceives 
a fastidioosness of the present, and desire to 
change; so that, considering how ungovernable 
the passions and sallies of youth are, when 
licensed and indulgei), what swarms of ca,price8 
and fancies invest this season of life, which 
would wither in the embryo, unless enlivened 
with wealth, which hatches and fledges the 
'chimeras; it is a real hardship for a young 
man to be trusted with himself and his estate 
before those years that give maturity to his 
reason and judgment ...." The prosperity of 



fools shall destroy them'," .,,, When youn; 
Pha«aoDS rule the day, destruction comes before 

But, go on 
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About twelve. Flatterer, taking up all the 
money left on the tahle, whispered Youth to 
slip out and discharge the reckoning, which he 
did. Soon after, in came Zanv, the Vintner, 
with an, " All is pwd :" and, " Yon are wel- 
come. Gentlemen; will you pleaae to accept 
of my bottle?" .... " By no means," quoth 
Flatterer, "unless you wUl score it; for it 
is the Squire's hirthday, and he shall pay all 
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tcknight Therefore, come. Zany, first a bum- 
per, his health, and then a song." — Zant 
ilrii^ and sings: 

Thit viot he deipisM. 
Lai bim drink imall boer, and be nhtt i 

Wbilit we drink clvel, ling 

Like birds in (he Spring, 
He ibdt droop like Ibe Um« in October. 

" Bnt be nn orer night. 

If tb» dog do jon bite, '.' 
Yon t>ke il hanoefDilh Tor ■«arniDg> 

Soou M oat of fonr bed. 

To settle fovr head, 
Take a bair a( bin tail in Ibe morning." 

Then Squire entertained us with the history 
of his dogs and horses, giving us each of their 
pedigree, with all the exactness of a Welsh 

herald After which Zany mimicked a gifted 

brother, which brought the clergy upon the 

table And one misliked our Doctor's last 

Sunday's test, another his method, a third bis 
style, a fourtJi his voice, a fifUi bis memory; 
there he was too elaborate, here too loose ; that 
point he might have enlarged, contracted this J 
he m^ht have been plainer here, showed more 
learning there: that observation Was obvious. 
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tbat exposition forced, that proof impertinent 
that illustration common, that exhortation need- 
less, that reproof unBeasonable ; such an ail- 
ment he rather escaped than defeated; tliere 
he whipped himself with the knot he just before 
tied, &,c. 

FATHER. 

What pity it b, tbat good men's exhortations, 
in moving strains of pious eloquence, should 
be BO trodden down hy such wayside hearers'. 
But, to Festos, St. Paul's preaching seemed 

madness' The Prophet Jeremiah himself 

had those that watched for his halting*..... 

. The Church is the pool, where the Angel uses 

to come and move the waters ; and where they 

that diligently attend, may meet with an oppot- 

tunity of being healed When you enter 

God's house, consider his more immediate pre- 
sence in places set apart for his sendee, and 
pray against spiritual blindness, prejudice in 
opinion, wandering and prc^ane thoughts, and 
being a captious hearer, lest you griere the 
Holy Spirit, and give the devil an opportunity 
of turning the best antidote into the strongest 
poison. What followed P 

■ Luketiu. S. * AatiiiTi.34. > J«r.i. 
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SON. 

Ihpebtineht made as bold witb some pas- 
sages in the Bible, as others had done with the 
Doctor, 



The Holy Scriptures are able to make yoa 
wise unto salvation, through faith in Jesus 

Christ* Read God's Book with humility, 

and a desire to know and learn, without ques- 
tioning its truth ; the things therein that cannot 
be comprehended by blind reason are subjects 

to exercise our faith We lose much of the 

benefit, might otherwise be gathered from read- 
ing the Bible, by our vain curiosity, and pre- 
tending to nice duquisitions of difficult points. 
Bat, what next? 



Rake fell a ridiculing all religion, and said, 
it looked tiker a trade or contrivance of state, 
than a divine inspiration. 

rATHER. 

It is by degrees that men arrive at the horrid 
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impiety of deriding religion: first, they are 
corrupted by bad counsel and company, vhich 
the Psalmist el^antly expresses, 6y walking in 

the coumet of Iht ungodly^ Next, they halH-> 

tuate themselves to their vicious practices^ 

which is, ttanding in the y>ay of tinneri And 

then, at last, they take ap and settle in a 
contempt of all religion, which is, tiHing m 
the teal of the seomful. — The supposition, that 
religion is a contrivance of state, grants tfae 
opinion of a God to conduce very much to the 
support of goTemment and order in the world, 
and consequently to be so very beneficial to 
mankind, that it is their interest to punish all 
those who would seduce men to Atheism, as 
the great disturbers of the world and pests of 
human society. But, if religion be only an 
areeumm imperii, a secret of government to pro- 
pagate the belief of a God among the people 
how is it that histories of all ages show that 
princes have not been more secure from trou- 
bles of conscience, and the fears of religion, 
and the terrors of another world, than other 
men : what else made Caligula creep nnder the 
bed when it thundered? What made Tiberius, 
that great master of the crafts of government. 
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complain so much of the grievous stings and 
la^es he felt in bis conscience t* What made 
Cardinal Wolsey, that great minister of state 
in our own nation, to pour forth his soul in 
these sad words, " Had I been as diligent to 
please my God, as I have been to please my 
king, be would not have forsaken me in my 
gray hairs !" What reason for such actions 
and speeches, if these great men bad known 
that religion was but a cheat!* But if they 
knew nothing of this secret, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the notion of a God did not 
come from the court; that it was not the 
invention of politicians, and a juggle of state 
lo cozen the people into obedience. 

But, what next ? 



Quack declared himself of Aristotle's opinion, 
that not only the matter, but also the frame of 
the world is eternal, and that, as to the main, 
it was always, as it is, of itself, and that th^-e 
has been from aU eternity a succession of men 
and other creatures, without miy first cause of 
their being. 
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Untrenal Uaditum and the most ancioit 
history agree, that, contrary to Aristotle^ doc- 
trine, the world did begin, and should bare 
m end. Aristotle hiiaself ackuowledgea, tiuX 
there was anciently each a tradition concerning 
the beginning of the world; for, he says ex- 
pressly*, that all the philosophers that were 
before him did hold that the world was made: 
and it is observable, that wherever learning 
and civil arts have c<nne, this tradition con- 
cerning the beginning of the world hatli been 
most vigorous, and asserted with the greatest 

clearness and confidence The several parts 

of which the world consists being, so far as by 
those parts of it which we know, we can pos- 
sibly judge of the rest, in their nature corrup- 
tible; it is more than probable that, in an 
infinite duration, this frame of things wonld 
long since have been dissolved ; especially, if, 
as the Atheist affirms, there be no superior 
Being, no wise and intelligent principle to 
repair and regulate it, and to prevent those 
innumerable disorders and calamitous acci- 

> De CceIo, 1. i. 0. 10. 
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dents which mast in so long a space, in all 
probalnlity, have happened to it.... Is it not 
very natural to conceive, tliat every thing which 
is imperfect, as the world and all the creatures 
in it must be acknowledged in many respects 
to be, had some cause which produced it, such 
as it is, and determined the bounds and limits 
of its perfection ? But, whu next i* 



MoEOfiO dissented from Quack, and asserted 
that Epicurus was in the right, and the matter 
of which the world is constituted to be eternal, 
and of itself^ and then an infinite empty space 
for the infinite little parts of this matter, which 
he called atoms, to move and play in; and 
that these beii^ always in motion, did, alter 
infinite trials and encounters, without any 
counsel or design, and without the disposal 
and GontriyaQce of any wise and intelligent 
Being, at last, by a lucky casualty, entangle 
and settle themselves in this beautiful and 
regular form of the world, which we now see ; 
and that the earth being at first in its full 
vigour and fruitfulneas, did then bring forth 
men and all other sorts of living creatures, aa 
it does plants now. 
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FATHER. 

As to Bpicurua' atoms, liow can mere matter, 
which is void of seiue aDd understandii^;, prcw 
duce any thing that has senee, uudersUDding;, 
aod liberty?.... Can any thing be more unrea- 
sonable, than obstiuatelf to impute an effect 
to chance, which carriea in the very face of it 
all ihe a^umentB and characters of a wise 
denign and contrivance? .... Will chance fit 
means to ends, and that in ten thousaml in- 
stances, and not fail in any onei* How often 
might a man, after he had jumbled a set of 
letters in a bag, fling them out upon the ground 
before they would fall into an exact poem; 
yea, or so much as make a good discourse in 
prose ? And may not a little book be as easily 
made by chance, as this great volume of the 
world ? .... Is any thing more ridiculous, and 
against all reason, tbaji to ascribe the produc-- 
tion of men to the first fruitfulness of the earth, 
without so much as one instance and exp^i- 
ment in any age, or history, to countenance 
so monstrous a supposition!* The thing is at 
first sight so gross and palpable, that no dis- 
course about it can maVe it more apparent. . - . . 
We see this vast frame of the world, and an 
innumerable maltitude of creatures in it, all 
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which we, who believe a God, attribute to him, 
as the author of them. For a Bein^ supposed 
of infinite goodness, ^d wisdom, and power, 
i« a very likely cause of those things; what 
more likely to make this vast world, to stretch 
forth the heavens, and lay the foundation of 
the earth, and to form these and all things in 
them of nothing, than infinite power ? What 
more likely to communicate being, and so many 
degrees of happiness, to so many several sorts 
of creatures, than infinite goodness? What 
more likely to ccmtrive this admiraUe frame 
of the universe and all the creatures in it, eaoh 
of them BO beautiful in their kind, and all of 
them so fitted to each other and to the whole, 
tiian infinite council and vrisdomi*....The ac- 
count then which the Scripture gives of the 
existence of the world, is the most credible and 

^reeable to the reason of mankind From 

the general consent of mankind that there ia a 
God, it seems very evident that God himself 
has wrought the apprehension and image of 
himself on the mind of man, and so woven it 
into the very frame of his being, that, like 
Phidias' picture in Minerva's shield, it can 
never totally be defaced, without the ruin of 
human nature Should it be objected, that 
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the uairenal consent of mankind in the appre- 
benaioD of a God, is no more an argtunent that 
he really is, than the g;eneral a^^re^nent of so 
many nations for bo many a^ in the wordiip- 
ing of many gods, is an ai^nment that there 

are many It is answered, that the generality 

of the philosophers and wise men of all nationa 
and ages did dissent from the multitude in 
these things: they believed bnt one supreme 
Deity, which, whh respect to the various bene- 
fits men received from him, had several titles 
bestowed upon him; and although they did 
servilely comply vith the people in worshipiog 
God by sensible images and representations, 
yet it appears by their writings, that they 
despised this way of worship as superatittous, 
and unsuitable to the natare of God ; so that 
Polytheism and Idolatry are far from being 
able to pretend to universal consent from their 
having bad the vote of the multitude in most 
nations for several ^i^es together, because the 
opinion of the vulgiu separated from the con- 
sent and approbation of the wise, signifies no 
more than a great many ciphers would do 
without figures. . . . Read Archbishop Tillotson's 
Sermons against Atheism. 

But, at present, tell me what followed? 



Some begnu to belie lords' acquaintance, 
others ladies' favours, most boasting of their 
excess in wine and women, which ushered in a 
filthy mesB of ribaldry; ona telling us, tiiat.... 

FATHER. 

Hold, hold, I will hear none of it ; smutty 
and immodest discourse is sn intolerable rude- 
ness, ever to be avoided, both in sound and 
8ig;nification. 

" All tliRt'i abiDcDe doth >lwa;i giie oSsace, 
And wul or deDCDCj, ii want of mbh." 

What followed P 



By this time, according to the different dis- 
posiUons of each body, the wine produced 
various effects on their minds; -some became 
sleepy as dormice, others as full of trick» as 
apes; some bold as lions, others fearful as 
hares; some haughty as harts, otheis fawuing 
as cur-dogs; some cunning as foxes, others 
silly as asses; some wanton as goats, others 
filthy as swine. 
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FATBEH. 

No wcmilflT youQif Cyrus reAued to drink 
wme, and told Adtia^ea he thought it to be 
poison, for he eaw it metamorphose iqen into 
bea^andci 



Zany, who alwaye drank bumpers, fell a 
hallooing: How-now, how-now, yo — e, yoel, 
here, come yoel, hey, come away, hey, eux, 
heux boyB, vaux, vaux little rc^es, vaux, vans, 
maintain it Jowler, hold it Sweetlipa, that, that, 

that, that, that, who— e, hallo— e. Sic This 

dog-language delighting the Squire, he clapped 
his fist to his mouth, and sounded the mort of 
a fox, with, a tone, tavon, tavon, tavon: tone 

tartm, tavon, &c Then, calling for fiddlers, 

swore he would be as merry all aight as Lon- 
don boys at a bcmfire Whereupon Moaoso 

fell a singing : 

I an half-wilted, tatnj and mad, 



Which Squire taking as an a&ont, words arose, 
and MoRoso giving the lie. Squire threw a 
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botUe at his head, which compliment being 
retunied with a candlestick, and some taking 
one's part, and some the other's, in an instant 
die lights were out, and such a froy ensued, aa 
mode me think of the Turkish proverb : 

" There ■■ adeiU in BTerj gnpe." 

Mr. *"* immediately hauled me into the 
next room, flaying, " Who perishes in needless 
danger is the devil's martyr." .... The dark, 
instead of ending the fight, increased their fury, 
and set every man's hand against his fellows : 
glasses, bottles, candlesticks, chairs, stools, and 
joidans were converted into weapons, and none 
escaped unhurt encept Fl*tteeer, who, being 
terribly frighted, crept under the table, and 
screamed out. Murder, Murder!... Whereupon 
the Drawers calling, Watch, Watch ! the con- 
stable and his myrmidons entering with lights, 

put an end to the fray Sui^eons being sent 

for, and wounds dressed, Mr. Constable pro- 
posed a reconcilement; but finding parties too 
hot, sent them to cool in the Compter. 



It is terrible to see men come from drinking, 
as from a battle, wounded and bound up. But 
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Bacehiu ad ama voeat, the furies were ever sud 

to bear a part in Bacchus' oi^es The quick 

motion of the spirituous particles in the nerves, 
renders objects vertiginons and false; and men 
in drink less apprehensive of bodily hart and 
danger; and salt meats and' strong drinks turn 
' noarifibment into cboler, and make men fierce 

as tigers Every cup too macbis a step 

towards opening Pandora's box, and letting out 

all distempers of body and mind No lust, 

no sin, but finds the drunkard disarmed and 
senseless, and enters with the first assault.... 
If our head be tipsy, our eyes will be wanton, 
our mouth an open sepulchre, our hands ready 
to stab, our feet swift to shed blood : in short, 
all our members at the devU's service, to be- 
come weapons of unrighteousneea, to commit 

uU manner of sin with greediness The 

drunkard will rail at God's anointed with 
Nabal, commit adultery with Holofemes, in- 
cest with Lot, murder his friend with Alex- 
ander, his only son with Ctunbyses, his dear 
father and mother with Philopater, and bias, 
pheme with Belsbazzar : in a word, drunkenness 
may be called a breach of every one of the 
Commandments, because it disposeth men to 
break them all But whilst dnmkenness and 
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surfeita are at the table, judgment is oft at the 

threehold The drunkard, like that lunatic 

(Matt, xvu, 15), falls oft times into the fire, and 
oft into the vater, he is oft overtaken in the 
very act of sin, without having time left for 
repentance. . . . Wh^ Amnon's heart was merry 
with wine, he was slain at his brother Absa- 
lom's feast ^ As Elah, King of Israel, waa 

drinking himself drunk at Tirzah, Zimri, his 
servant, conspired against him> and slew him'. 



How much may a man drink without being 
adrunkardf 

FATHER. 

Anacharsis aaith, " The vine beareth three. 
grapes, the first of pleasure, . the second of 
drunkenness, the third of misery and mischief." 
.... Some call the first draught a cup of neces- 
sity, the second of alacrity, the third of wanton- 
ness, the fourth (and all beyond) madness 

It is certain, the ends of drinking are digestion, 
cheerfulness, refreshing our spirits, and pre- 
serving our health When these are answered, 

■Itpetite ceases, and we find a saturity, which 

he that exceeds may be called a drunkard 

I 2 Ssm. liii. 28. ' 1 King*, ni. 9. 
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He also is a drunkard, wbo drtnka too much 
for hie purse and calling, health and quiet of 
body and mind. 



Suppose a man happens into company, would 
you have him singular? — Pointed at for a pre- 
cbian, &c. 

FATHEE. 

Forego no part of your duty for fear of 
reproach: the empty satisfaction arising from 
the applause of loose and idle people, rather 
serves to swell than fill the soul; and is a sorry 

plaster for a wounded conscience God's 

express command is, " Thou shalt not follow a 
multitude to do evil'," 



Admit I happen into great company, .is it 
not better to take a cup too much, than give 
offence? 

FATHER. 

Can he that fears offending, whilst sober, be 

sure not to oiTend when the company is grown 

captious, and himself drunk and insolent..... 

Lot, when overcome with wine, lost all regard 

• EKod. itiii. 3. 
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to decency and honour; and, in hie drink, even 
Noah behaved himself unseemly. 



Suppose I drink to prevent quarrelling? 



We mast not do evil that g^ood may come on 

it How many, by one single act of intern. 

perance, have forfeited their lives and estates, 
mined their posterity, and, without the infinite 
mercy of God, damned their sonls to eternity. 
....Whereas, by sobriety, men shut up their 
days like a lamp, only by a pure consumption 
of the radical moisture, without grief or pain. 



Suppose a man frequents tavemB t« seek 
business? 

FATHER. 

Like Alchy mists in quest of the philosopher's 
stone, he will waste money and life to no advan- 
tage It is diligent attendance and careful 

dispatch, not haunting taverns, begets business 
and credit. 

SON. 

But some drink to fuddle their chapman, 
that they may drive the better bai^ain. 
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FATHER. 

By BDch felonious intent they add injuBtice 
to intemperance. 

BOV. 

Suppose I drink to pfiss ftway time ? 

FATHER. 

Man's time makes the richest part of the 
public treasufe : every hour mispeDt is a kind 

of robbing our country Time and talents 

are to be accounted for: " The unprofitable 
servant was ordered to be cast into utter dark- 
ness "." 

SON. 

Peradventure a man drinks for pleasure ? 

FATHER. 

Gnats that sport in the light generally perish 
in the candle The Italians say, 

" Hitedetto il aoUiio, 
- Cbe Tr I'baomo pano." 
A cnns or the plauare IhU mikM ■ min * fool. 

Pleasure that impairs our abilities, that brings 
detriment and sorrow afterwards, was laughed 

" Mittlicw, «¥. 30. 
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at by Epicurus himself. . . .Now too much wine 
Btupiflea the brain, dulls the memory, benumbs 
the senses, infoituates the understanding, blinds 
the judgment, perverts the will, corrupts all the 
affectlDnB, and, by putting the power' and facul- 
ties of the soul into confiision, unfits men for all 

civil and religious duties Too much wine 

quenches the nataral heat, drowns the vittd 
spirits, spoils the tone of the stomach, debili- 
tates the nerves, bams up the viscera, haetena 
old age, and, what is worse, propagates diseaaea 
to posterity; children remainii^ living monu- 
ments of their parents' excess and folly 

Pleasures are not truly tastable but in the sober 
tracts of temperance; it is thirst, labour, and 
watching, that voluptuates drinking, rest, and 



Suppose custom and practice hath made 
drunkenness habitual, and brought upon man 
a kind of insatiable thirst? 

FATHEE. 

One custom is to be expelled by another; 
abate of the excess, retreat by degrees within 
the bounds of temperance, till appetite be re- 
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conciled to reason ; but leave not the Almighty 
CouDEellor out of the cabinet; for dninkennesB 
and swearing are like those devils (spoken of, 
Matth.vii. 21), "That go not out but by prayer 
and fastiDg." 

But what became'of the paper Wiseman left 
Youth? 

SON. 

FiATTEREE suatching it, cried, " What, more 

grave lessons still? D his dry doctrines, 

such stuff is only (it for school-boys;" and 
threw it to me. 

FATHER. 

Read it. 

DEAR KINSMAN, 

Refuse not to be informed ; good counsel breaks 

no man's head Horace laughs at those who 

are ashamed to learn, and not ashamed to be 
ignorant. Plato says, " There is no greater 
poverty than for a man to want wisdom to 
govern himself.".... And Solomon brands those 

for fools that despise instruction" What 

avails the faculty of reason without the exercise 
of it?.... Where an obstinate / will is the pre- 
face, I would I had not is generally the conclu- 
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8k>n There is not any thing more generally 

desired than liberty, and scarce any thing more 

HuiTersally abused Let not felicity eat up 

circomBpection ; who remits his care, will perish 

by bis neglect Youth ought to be employed 

in qualifying for the service of the common- 
wealth, not wasted in idleness and pleasure. . . . 
Idleness has an absolute sway over our senti- 
ments and our interests; sloth suppresses our 
most' vigorous pursuits, controls our moat pe- 
remptory resolutions, and brings us to want 

and beggary By idleness Carthage, was 

overcome, and Rome ruined. . . . . Look not upon 
worldly pleasures at their approach, but at 
their farewell; and you will find them mean, 
servile, transitory, tiresome, sickly, and scarce 
oatlive the tasting; yet condemn their over- 
eager pursuers to infinite cares, troubles, and 
inconveniences. ... Mistrust your owii opinion; 
fear the issue of advice consonant to yoUr de- 
sires Flatterers, like Acteon's hounds, will 

destroy their master. 



Consider who you are, what you do, whence 
you came, where must go, and beware of, had I 
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■witt A globe cannot fill a triangle ; the 

emptiness and nullity that there iwtnrdily is 
in tint enjoymeniB of this world, show tfaey 
trere never desired to fill up the large capa- 
citiee of the heart of man..... Who neglects dw 
service of the Almighty, dies without doing that 
for whlcli he was made to live. ....Our minds 
receive the ideas and images of most things 
oiiginally from our senses. Set waiters at those 
cinque-ports, to seize up<m all contralMnd goods. 
Gtuurd those avenaes agunat all appear&nce of 
evil. . . . Use much attfintion and consideratioii ; 
weigh thii^ themselves ; follow the dictates of 
reason, tboogfa appetite lean anodier way..... 
When a vain ohject raiseth an ill suggestion, 
sug^esti<»i draws on delight; delist, consent; 
consent, endeavour ; endeavour, practice ; prac- 
tice, custom ; custom, excuse ; excuse, defence ; 
defence, obstinacy ; obstinacy, boasting of sin ; 
boasting, a reprobate sense. .... Innocency is 
the greatest felicity, a good conscience is a con- 
tinual feast This is the music which makes a 
merry heart; this makes prisoners sing, when 

the jailor trembles Christianity is the only 

excellent and compendious art of happy liv- 
ing; piety towards God, justice and charity 
towards men, and temperance and chastity in 
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reference to oaraelves, are tasks th&t are rewards 
aod precepts, that are a divine sort of alchymy; 
to sublime at once our natures and our plea- 

sures Cicero says, " Men are not born for 

tbeinselTes, but for their country, parents, kin- 
dred and friends." . . . Rise when the cock calls ; 
let not the son be up before you ; man'B Ufe at 
most is but a span ; why should you live but 
half your days!*.... Count your very minutes, 
let no time slip you: time is life, which wise 
men lei^^en by a right use of it, from one 

moment to another In the morning, think 

what you have to do; at night, aak yourself 

what you have done Vespasian used every 

night to call himself to account for the actions 
of the past day, and, when he had not done some 
public good, he said. Diem perdidt, I have lost 

a day All the time we spend in any thing 

but our duty is lost...., Use study for delight, 
ornament, and ability ; and labour, if not for 
food, for physic. God hates the slothful wit- 
ness, the foolish virgins, and the unprofitable 
servant. . . . Pamper not your body, youth wants 

a bridle, not a spur Death usually serves 

uB as the troculus does the crocodile; it goes 

in at the mouth, and kills Fulness breeds 

forgetfulness of God and his works, Isaiah t. 12. 
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Of men and their miBerieB, Amoa vi. 6 Use 

no divertisements contrary to law, health, or a 

good cmnacience Let your recreations be 

decent, becoming your person, plfLce, and call- 
ing; seasonable, obstructiiig neither duty nor 
buiiness; neither too costly nor scandalous, 
used as a liberal exercise, not as. a sordid trade. 
Your estate requires servants, yet keep not loo 
great a train; many by tbeir footmen have 
been unhorsed. Parsimony is a great patri- 
mony; but profuseness leads to an unpilied 

poverty, worse than death "The poor is 

hated of his neighbour"." 



Yet, " Take heed and beware of coTetousness"." 
Let not parsimony withhold from works of 
mercy. Proportion your charity to others' 
necessities, and your own ability; and, where 
the object is doubtful, rather relieve a drone, 

tlian let a bee perish It is one of the ch»- 

racters of a Christian to dispense liberally, and 
eiyoy abstinently, the goods he knows he may 
lose, and must leave. ....The many things a 
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man cannot well do for himself, speak his need 
of a faithful friend, whom the wise son of 

Siracb says, is the medicine of life" The 

mind never unbends itself so agreeably, as in 
the conversation of a well chosen friend ; to 
whom we may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
suspicions, counsels, &c. with this advantage, 
that such discovery improves happiness and 
abates misery, by doubling our joy and dividing 
our grief Yet, 

3ln (fiaoBins a ^fricnl). 
Consider the inconsistency of mankind, even 
with themselves; every breath of wind forms 
us into a various shape ; that, 

" Mankind one da;, aerene md free appear, 
The nail thej'ie olondj, aniten, and aeyere ', 

Aod whit they like at noon, tliej leiie at DigbU" 

That tiiere are persons, who, in some certain 
periods of their lives, are extremely ngreeable, 
and in others as odious and detestable ; which 
has made some advise living with friends, as 
if they were one day to be our enemies; and 
with enemies, as if they were one day to be our 
friends That men and actions, like objects 
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of sight, h&Te their points of peT^Mcdve, some 
must be seen at a distance; to JQdge of others 

requires a close view That firiendship being 

a leveller, it is rare for those who differ macfa 
in fortune to be long united in friend^ip, where 
interest can tie and untie the knot. .... That 
friendship arising from agreeableness of incli- 
nations, or commerce in worldly pleasures, is 
aa chai^eable as our palates, and transitory aa 
those pleasures which flatten in the very tasting. 
. . . Avoid choosing an angry man for your friend, 
as yon would dishonour blows and damonr; 
and a drunkard, as you would the discovery of 
your secrets. 

QaicijBid eit in aorda lobrii, 
Ell io lingnk ebriL 

Antistheues wondered at those tiiat, in baying 
an earthen dish, were careful that it had no 
crack } yet so careless in choice of friends, as to 

take them flawed with vice Examine men's 

conduct, we^h their words and actions, study 
their genius and capacity. It is no small error 
to be deceived in the choice of friends, for by 
them it will be judged what yon are ; let them, 
therefore, be wise and virtuous. When yon 
have found a friend, be faithful, discreet, and 
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Biccere, and, so far as consists with honour and 
good conscience, cultivate his friendship with 
care, confidence, and complaisance, lest it ex- 
pire : yet love him so as to hate hia faalta, and 
never, by too great a Amiliarity, betray your- 
B^f to his contempt. Bishop Hall says, " I 
will use my (iriend as Moees did faifi rod : while 
it was a rod, he held it familiarly in his hand ; 
when once a serpent, he run away from it." .... 
Be aa solicitous to avoid making enemies as to 
^ain friends: opportunities of doing mbchief 
are no less frequent than those of doing good. 
.... Socrates lieing asked who was tiie wisest 
man, answered, " He t^t ofends least." 

1( son filonU) 
Let it be secretly, lest you force a man upton 
an ui^ust defence, to avoid a just shame; or 
be thought to hate the person more than his 
faults..... Seasonably; when the offender is 
neither drunk with wine nor passion ; it is pro- 
faning reason to urge it to a drunken man 

Affectionately; sweetened with pleasing com- 
pellationa and self-including terms: free from 

all arrc^ancy Who blows out the candle 

with too much strength of breath, does but 
make a stink, and blows it light t^;ain 
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Contend not with sapetiuB, the diread will, 
break irbere it is weakest: make a virtue of 
necessity, and suffer with a respectful humility 
what you cannot hinder: to sit down and cry 
will not lessen our burden or our way. . . . Shun, 
or break off, all disputes with inferiors, lest 

they lose their respect Where competition 

is a scandal, avoiding contest is conquest ; and 

cMitempt the only honourable reyenge Keep 

your thoug'hts close, and your countenance 
loose : politicians are never more at a loss, than 
when they have to do with those who speak 
coolly and calmly, and are so much masters of 
their atfections, that they do not appear in 

their countenances, words, or actions Look 

upon secrets intrusted you as pledges you can- 
■ not, in honour part with, except where die 

interest of your country is concerned Men 

of parts have many lights to discover our very 
thoughts: by praising they can fill us with joy, 
which is conunonly talkative : and the pleasure 
of talking is a sort of drunkenness, that often 
makes us discover secrets Sometimes a sud- 
den reproach discovers a secret, which discretion 

had loi^ concealed Wine and passion are 

racks oft used to extort words from us 

Samson's Delilah told the Philistines his rid- 
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die". Any \hing that disturbs our reaaon lets 
loose the tongue; which, when at liberty, sel- 
dom Keeps within the bounds of prudence 

Aocon^Bg to Sallust, silence is safer than 
speech, where our enemies are the audittws; 
yet from absurd silence some men gather no 
less than from speech. Socrates thought it as 
difficult to keep a secret, as a coal of fire in 
one's mouth: but, did not vanity or interest 
continually solicit the discovery of all important 
secrets, the levity of yonth and weakness of 
age may induce us to believe there are criticail 
minutes wherein most want discretion. But 
who cannot keep his own secret oaght not to 

complain if another tells it In dealing with 

cunning persons, consider their end; say little 
to them, and what they least look for. .... Be 
always upon your guard against the reputatjoa 
of him that speaks; the air of the face, the 
manner of speaking, the quality, the time, tlie 
place, all impose In negotiations of diffi- 
culty, look not to sow and reap at the same 
time: prepare business, ripen it by d^rees, 
And use secrecy as an anodyne to lay opposition 

asleep Observe men's tempers, comply with 

their humours, suffer them to talk their plea- 
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sare freely ; paiaenoe, and a wise condescension, 
many times effect what haste and rashness 
would ruin..... Never peremptorily break off 
bosineaa in a fit of uiger; however you show 
bittemew, do not act any thing that is iipero- 

cable He that does a thin^ rashly, most be 

taken in equity of cooatruction, to do it wilt 
iagly, for bewas free to deliberate. ....Human 
actiona are so uncertain and subject to perils, 
as that aeemeth the best course which bath 

most passages out c^ it When ovenonch 

pressed to. do any thing on a sudden, be care- 
fill ; fraud and deceit are always in haste 

Malce a pause between your ear and belief; 
but seen) not to doubt what is told you ; yet 
ose cunniog as an antidote, not as a poison.... 
Honesty, coarage, wit, like fopgb diamonds, 
have their intrinsic value, though doubtful and 
<^)scure tiU polished and refined by complain 
sance, good humour, invention, and address; 
which qualifications, ao indispensably necessary 
to what we call a polite, well bred, agreeable, 
taking g^itleman, are attunable only by com- 
pany and conversation, and chiefly by that of 
ladies: by obs^ving the care and pains tbey 
take to please, only to outshine each other.. . . . 
But take special care what company you keep ; 
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waters are impregnated with the good or bad 
qaalities of the minerals through which they pass. 
.... There is a strange malignity in bad com^ 
pany, their effluvia will infect and poieon even 
the best dispositions. . . . Peter denied his Master 
among the Jews, whom he confessed among the 
Apostles. . . . Alexander learned his drunkenness 
Irom Leonidas, and Nero his cruelty from bis 

barber Augustus Csesar, by observing, at a 

public show, the grave senators talked with 
Livia, an^d loose youngsters and riotous persons 
with Julia, discerned his daughters' inclinations. 

3k CAmpanci 
Have due r^ard to sexes, ages, characters, 
"-pi^fessiona, times, and places : let nothing 
escape you that may ofTeod any of the senses : 
hold yourself in restraint, without putting re- 
straint upon others; and, if any make a step 

to oblige you, make two to acknowledge it 

There is a certain freedom in conversation, 
which is only proper amongst equals in age 
and quality ; which, if we use before our betters, 
we seem to contemn them ; if before our infe- 
riors, they will go near to contemn us To 

be humble to our superiors, is duty; to our 
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equals, courtesy ; to our iuferiofH, nobleBess ; 
to all, aatety, if not expressed by iinworthy 
actions. .... The reciprocal respect due from 
man to man, ought always to appear in com- 
pany, and curb all tbe irregularities of our 
fancies and humours..... Be neither supersti- 
tious, Dor too precise in matters of ceremony; 
neither vesture nor gesture, so long as they 
serve only for order and decency, should cause 
a Tarionce. It is pity that Paul and Barnabas 
should part; that they who have the same bead 
should not have the same heart; that childreD 

should foil out iu their way home Shun 

tbe foolish vanity of passing for accomplished, 
and avoid appearing so by any ways that are 
too much studied. To laugh first, much, loud, 
at serious matters, or what you say yourself, is 

the way to be derided by others Be circum- 

speet and courteous, bear tbe faults of some, 
tbe unpoliteness of others, and pardon every 
body sooner than yourself. — We have many 
faults of our own, by which the patience of 
others will have its turn of being exercised.. .. 
Be readier to hear, than to speak; your eyes 

and ears inform you, not your tongue 

Silence, when it appears free from affectation. 
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Bolleimesa, axid ig;noraDce, is a sort of ornament 
to speech ; and, like authority, procures respect, 
....Before you speak, consider what construc- 
tion or allusion your words nill bear : whether 
you are like to do or suffer hurt by what you 
have a mind to eay: and before you ask a 
qaestion, think of the answer. .... It is said, the 
Stale of Venice, when consulting any business, 
consider what may foil out forty years after. . . . 
Interrupt no body, even in telling a story you 
heard before: why should you rob one, that 
seeks to divert you, of the pleasure of believing 
be had told you someihing you did not know, 
or hinder the reasonable divertisement of any 
of his friends r*. . . . Montaigne justly complains, 
that, instead oftakingnoticeof others, we make 
it our business to have the company take notice 

of us Talk not much of yourself, for though 

it be done so aa not to ai^e pride, yet it may 
ignorance of worthier subjects. ■ . . Self praise is 
apt to disquiet and nauseate our auditors, stir 
up envy and contempt, and occasion a severer 
scrutiny into our personal lapses and natural 

imperfections And, to disparage one's self 

in company, is such an excessive humility, as 

is often suspected of secret vanity Take 

heed of speaking when you are angry; passion 
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is a sort of fever in tlie mind, that always leav«s 
UB weaker than it finds ub. 



Passion obscures the brightness of the soul, and 
clearness of the discemiitg faculty : it tinctures 
the mind with false colours, fills it with preju- 
dice, and undue apprehension of things He 

that is passionate and furious, deprives himself 
of his reason, spoils his understanding, and 
helps to make himself a fool. Cardinal Maza- 
rine used to say, " Two to one in all things 
against the angry man.".... In telling a story, 
never use tautologies, nor make any impertinent 
digressions; much less entertain company so 
long with your grievances, till you become one 
yourself. 



The voice and the lute have their charms, yet 

in time they will tire our ears Never speak 

in superlatives, lest yon wound truth or pru- 
dence Immoderate pr^se, or dispraise, may 

occasion some in company out of a dissatisfac- 
tion, or a humour of contradiction, no less fre- 
quent than odious io society, to assume the 
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contrary cudgel, and thereby engage you in an 
ungrateful dispute, or a ridiculous or destruc- 
tive quarrel. Let your relatione be modest and 
unconcerned, and your diecouTBe sucfa as your 
company deserve, and your judgment can 
maintain: and never tell improbable truths, 
such as talking before countrymen of flying- 
fishes. . . .In all debates, speak last, to be master 
of others* strength before you show your own ; 
and then mould your arguments into queries, 
rather than dogmatical assertions: seem as if 
you were putting people in mind of what they 
had forgot; not as teaching them what they 
knew not: many are willing to be helped, that 

hate to be excelled To give your opinion 

before required, looks like upbraiding others' 

ignorance, or overvaluing your own parts 

After yon have given your own opinion, con- 
firm it with the best ailments you can ; but, 
argue not so passionately, as to lose either 
charity or truth: neither take it ill if others are 
not of your mind, much less give abusive lan- 
guage to bring them over to yoar sentiments : 
disorderly words and actions drive men of 
honour out of company, and leave ua only the 

converse of libertines To wave giving our 

opinion to tbe disadvantage of others, is the 
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W.J to 8a.Te onra^Tes from quarrels; bat, to 
npeak ill of any behind their bk^s, is insultiBg 
the company; jiudiGe obliging them not to 
suffer uiy to be condemned, before called tc 

make their defence Speak modestly to tboee 

that emulate you, by way of prevention; to 

others, by way of good manuers Never let 

your resentment hinder yoa from doing justice 
to those of whom you complain; nor your 
vanity caose yoa to do it with too much affec- 
tation Upbraid no man with his weakness; 

neither report it to disparage him, or advance 
thyself. It Is a wretched thing to establish 
ourselves upon the ruin of others, and a very 
scandalous way to fame. ....If you have any 
eminent qoalities that oatshine others, malte 
them amends for it by a greater modesty..... 
Though you have reason to make complaints, 
let them not be bitter, lest you foreclose all 
recoocilement: levity and moderation are the 
best means to bring back an errii^ friend, and 

unreasonable people, to their duty When 

yon have erred, persevere not in it; think it no 
. ^ame to submit to truth, but rather rejoice 
that you have found it. Be the first to con* 
demn yourself, it is tiie way to extricate yourself 
out of intrigues with honour. .... Neither speak 
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what you do not thiBl, nor all yon do. Truth 
is sometimes soar and baid of digestion; and a 
lie covers a man with shame, and loads him 

with disgrace When reproached, suppress 

the mutinies of your spirits, and keep your 
toDg:ue in subjection; words, like bellows, otleD 
blow a spark into a flame; whereas, the fire 
that wants vent, will suppress itself. If what 
is said be true, correct yourself; if false, let 
not the anguish you express give it the creden- 
tials of truth If you chance at any time to 

be touched to the quick, turn wittily into a jest 
whatever was rudely said In earnest.... .Who 
revengeth himself by not seeming offended, 
retorts upoo hia enemy the grief and smart 
intended by the affront, with the additional 
sting of the disappointment. ... When you have 
said a good thing, never repeat it; whether the 
company heard or lost it, let it pass off as it 
came on, carelessly and easily, without laying 
any stress upon it: why should you set up for 
a wit, to find laughter for others? In speaking 
of the dead, fold up your discourse so hand- ' 
swnely as their virtues may he shown outwards, 
and their vices wrapped up in silence..... Be 
not forward to spread reports, lest your credit 
be called in question ; or you chance to kindle 
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up a fire ^a cannot easily quench. A report 
once ▼ented, like & stone cast into a pond, 
be^eta circle after cin^, till it meets vith the 

bank that bounds it Beware of inqutsitiTv 

persons; a wonderful curiosity to know all, ie 
generally accompanied witb as great an itch 
to tell it again. Be not overhasty to credit the 
first tale; neither be carried away with H^ft 
infi>nnatioiis, through favour, faction, eury. 
greediness, ambition. Sec. Inuocency itself is 
often loaden with false accusations; hear, ex- 
amine, scan, sift matters narrowly nutil yoa 

find out truth OfScious tale-bearers are a 

pest to goveniment, conversation, societies, 
relations, and families. What mischief is it 
the craft and sublilty of a double tongue can- 
not work upon a credulous fool? Plautus says, 
" Tale-bearers ought to be hung up by the 
toDgue, tale-hearers by the ears," .... Afiord 
others the same indulgence you would wish to 

receive " My Lord," says A. " I nev^ 

liked B. for one thing :" — " Nor I yoti," replied 
his Lordship, " for twenty things : prithee never 
reflect. upon any man for a single fault; we 
ourselves have been guilty of hundreds.".... 
What a great deal of time and ease that man 
gains, who is not troubled with the spirit of 
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cariosity, who lets his ne^hboor's thoagbts and 
behaviour alone; cooGnes his inspections to 
himself, and takes care of the point of honesty 
and conscience. .... By all just means, prevent 

qnarrels It is the knack of men of wit to 

fiad out evasionB; with a touch of gallantry 
t^y extricate themselves out of tfae greatest 
labyrinth. A graceful smUe will make them 
avoid the most dtmgerous quarrel Distin- 
guish between idleness, ignorance, want of at- 
tention, and malice; words do sometimes slip 
from the tongue, which the heart did neither 

hatch nor harbour There are moments in 

life, wherein fate delights to mock our wit, 
baffle our caution, and ridicule oar conduct .. . 
Disputes commonly begin in mistakes, are car- 
ried on with beat and fury, end in reproach 
and uncharitable names, and too frequently in 

blood He that considers the sul^ect matter 

of all our controversies, will find them com- 
monly mean, low, and not worth the thoughts 

of a generous mind The most tolerable 

revenge is, for those wrongs which there is no 
law to remedy : but then; let the revenge he 

such, as there is no law to punish Let it 

not trouble you, that asses kick, and dogs bark : 
are yon affronted? If the man is not below 
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your Mger, let it t)e belov yon to be aagtj 

8aliaKni saith, " It ia the gloi? of a. man to 
pass by a traosgresaion '*." The repose wise 
men gain by forgiving, ia a aafficicBt recom- 
pense for the pains they take in the conqaen ; 
whilst impatient fools are alvaya moralizing 
the fable of Prometbens, and playing the vnl. 

ture upon their own entnuls If you are to 

ask a favour, think well before you make yoar 
application on the motives you use to persuade, 
and propose them distinctly, and in few words; 
ader dimier is generally a fit season; men 
when hungry are apt to be angry ; but when 
replete, the renewal of the ^lits makes them 
more cheerfhi, benign, and ready to give audi, 
ence and grant favours. Be neither hasty nor 
lavish in promising, the performance may be 

tronbleaome Liberality should have banks 

aa well as a stream : yet, let the kindness you 
cannot grant be supplied by fair and civil ex- 
preauons. It is said in commendation of Titus, 
Nemiaem Iriilem dimttif, " He sent none away 
sad." .... A denial, accomponied with sweetn^s 
and civility, pleases more a num of understAnd- 
ing, than a courtesy granted coldly and rudely. 
Observe the standard of all justice : " All 
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thmg;s whatsoerer that ye would that men 
^lould do unto you, do ye even bo unto 
them'V .... Be gFave, but not formal; brave, 
bHt not rash ; bumble, not amrile; jjl ie B t. aat 
insensible; constant, not obstinate; cheerful, 
not light ; rather sweet, than familiar ; familiar, 
than intimate; and intimate with very few, and 

upon very good grounds We should be 

very sparing of our intimacies, if we considered 
how often it happens, that the more perfectly 
men are nndeistood, the less they are esteemed. 
.... Take heed of drunkenness, it is like a wound 
in the sword-band: a man is disabled in that 
which should defend him; he drops his guard, 
and his heart lies open to tbe next pass. De- 
lig-ht not in making men drunk, to show them 
reeling : it is a mad kind of mirth that madmen 
make, and a mirth that often enda in heaTiness. 
.... He acts the devil's part that tempts to 

intemperance ; prevent it what you can 

Because you find any thing dilBcnlt to practise, 
do not presently condude you cannot master 

it Improbability and impossibility are two 

frightful words to weaker minds; but, by dili- 
gent and wise men, they are generally found to 
be only the excuses of idleness and ignorance. 
" Mill. TiL la. 
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For the most put they lie not in the thln<^ 
themselves, but is men's false opinions con- 
cerning them. Socrates owned to Zopyrus, 
the phyaiognomer, that his constitotion was as 
restive as his neighboars, and yet he reclaimed 

it by the help of philosophy Think often 

on what you have done, that you may not for- 
get what you have to do I wish you an 

affable behaviour, a clear innocence, a compre- 
hensive knowledge, a well-weighed experience, 
and always to remember, that it is more than 
the greatest prince can do, at once to preserve 
respect, and neglect his baainess — Crod direct 
you in all things. 

Farewell. 

FATHER. 

Solomon saith, *' It is better to hear the 
rebuke of the wise, than for a man to hear the 
song of fools "." 

aVI MOHET AUAT. AVE ET CAFE. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CUTS, 

DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY MB, THUBSTON. 

FiBBT Letten to Prefake and Dialogue, bdiI first T. P. (Tail 
Piece). R. Bbanston. 

ANTIQUARY. ..lUempling to decipher the iancriplion on 
BU old rual; coin or medal. J. TiiourgoN. 
T.P. W.HucHtB. 

BUFFOON endeiTauring, bj fait anlioka uid grimaces, 

to "oDi-lbol" the oompts]'. H. Wbit£. 
T.P. Ditto. 



CRITIC nilh h 



reflected i( in the gltn, to ibow the oiind 
that aolaatei bim. R. Bransion. 
T, P. R. Bbanston, Jud. 

OD into Ibe miod or ■ cre- 
, b; ill nalored lormlKi 
reipeoting the two perBoni valkiof in the 
adjoining girden. J. TsoureoN. 
T.P. H.Wmra. 
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■ . l)roo<ltiiK over the nKtsToletice of hii heart 
ii 1 retired ore, ind Mrnin^ witb eniioni 
bale fro™ Ihs nirlbfol iporls of ■ groap of 
happ; mlio. R. Branbton. 
T. P. J. TiioiiP>ON. 

■ • pafiagaonrttoafcrealBoaD. J. Tbompson. 



OAMESTBR....hi*iiig rained bit mu, ;^in up bi:i 
ipoiU villi « oold-faaartid indlSenmoc. 
W, Uuonra. 

T. P. R. BtiXvaon, Jan. 

HYPOCRITE... bavins tbroon off Ihe muk of lojtJt; \a 
bis DDpi, i* aiming ■ lids Uo* at Cbareb 
and State, b; hii allanki upon a Prine 
Mioiiiler. J. Thohpson. 
T. P. H. Wurre. 



IMPERTINENT detaini a nwrcl 



bii appoiatnient 



T. P. H. White. 

KNAVS Th« doon ifanl npon rojecled Stock Job- 
ber*. W. HUOHEI. 

LAWYER aliab oFtbe Uw bribing a wiUieai. R. 

T. P. W. HvoH». 

HOROSO a repDlrira obnri, wbom even bia ibneatiea 

fear (o approaeb. J. TnoHFaon. 
T. P. R. Bitnmnni, Jun. 

NEW8HONOER, ao cOBpletelj' abiorbed in bU oon polilMal 
inproniona add i^b<^odi remark*, that be 
does BOt psrceiTe he baa read hii andilor 
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OPINIATOE ...ODaprond oTbu tnoulrj, lod h»ipg tired 
all bin tr'uiodt wilh Ui pedigree, &:d. u 
redooed la lbs Decewl; of making u au- 
ditor ot bii licfcey. J. Thospsom. 

PROJECTOR ..conlenpUting ■ culle in the air. W. 

HUOREB. 

T. P. J. THONPaoH. 

QUACK ao deeply delibenliognpouapatiant'ioaH', 

lb at bs doe> out ODiioe the none k ho baa 
brought a inonke; far adiice. CNEaniT. 

T, P. R. BSANSItlN. 

RAKE endeaTonring lo dronn the refUction or hia 

overnigbt'i debaDoh, and new alriiiK bia 
abakeo Derrea b^ tntii atimnlaBta. Hi,* 



SWEARER ....driving igood oldmanoDl or the room by 
bii aboeking oalha, uid checked bj Ibe 
uiDple repnjof of bia affrigbted grand- 
child, who puts her band upon hia lipn. 

i. TliQHPBON. 

T. P. G. Thumton, Jan. firat attempt. 

TRAVELLER . . a traiellad Top ridiculing to bia foreign 
Ucke; tfae haneljp walcoue ot hia affeu- 
lionite parSDtt. H. White. 
T, P. J. TnoBpsoN. 

USURER poring over bit anoDitj deeda asd mort- 

gagaa, hia iron cbeata and baga filled witb 
tke prey of bia aTariee. J. Thohiwn. 
T. P. H.WBtra. 



..ao amriona falber inalrncting the mind*. 
and regolating the hearta of bia children. 
J. TiioKreoN. 
T. P, W.Hvoam. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CUTS. 



XANTIPPE.. 
YOUTH 



bnibind rron bit CJab 



C. Nmwi. 
TAIL PIECE ..pige 138. R. BnAKsroc 
THE CLUB ....inriilltu»unb1;:FB0NT[ai'iecE;— expUinnl 

bj Ihe text, page M. J. Thoupmis. 
PORTRAIT . . . . on Ihe Tide Page. J. TuoHrsoN. 
TAIL PIECE to Knave, bollom of Dedkitioo (Ed. 1T33). 
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CATALOGUE 



EMBELLISHED BOOKS, 



PRINTED AT THE CHISWICK PRESS, 

)9g €. aaiiittingfuiin. 



.,C(.K>tjl>J 
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WHITTINaHAM'S CATALOGUE, 



FABLES, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
BY THE LATE JAMES NORTHCOTB, R.A. 

ILLUSTRATED BV 280 ENGRAVIKGS ON WOOD, 



A SKETCH OP THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 



" A MORE taiterullj ^t up nark <ue n«Ter msl wilb. Moat or lbs 
DeaigDi ire eniineiitlj oharicUristie ; bnt we conreai wa are still 
more pleased with the Initiali and the Vignettei, nhicb areenlicelj 
or Mr. Harvej'i iovenUoo. No description can eitt uj noUoD 
or the delicacj, tichneai, and besnty of Iheie Genii." — Literary 
Oatette. 

"Thia ia a rerj beaDtifnl lolnnie ; it containa a bnndred Fablei 
in proae and lecie, and a corresponding nnmber or designs b; 
Nonboote. To these attracUnni Harrej has added one hundred 
and eighlj sketches, cot in a maslerlj manner by Thoiopaon and 
olhera, and vronght olT bj Wbitlingbani or Chisnick. Tbe 
result ia a lolnuie far superior in beaut; of eagraviag to the first 



4 whittinuuah'b cataloode of 

■erisi, *ad rsodared ilill ngre welcome lo Ihe reader hj a Ul'e 
of the Aotlior. The ornameDUl Ulten ire bigblf ingeniaDi. and 
(how ■ fuoj fertile is eipedienli. We baie Beldoio aeen ■ 
preKitr book." — Atlimeum. 

" A alight Memoir of Northoale, intenperBed with a few origioal 
lettara, iolrwluce Iheie Fabiea. The iliuilrationa are lingolarlj 
beaetiral ; and too moeh praise caDnol be beslo«t«d oa Hr. Har- 
ttj for the looDracf and elegance with ohicb be b)B eiecnted > 
Terj reiponiible tuk. The <jpogrtph7 of the lolnme i> tlao 
remarkabi; beaBlifol ; and on (he ohole the book ia wonhj of 
the aniietj with which Norlhcote dedicated himaelf for aama 
jein lo iu prodnotion." — Allot. 

" The Volame before at. comlderiog merelj ill tjpograpbj tad 
etbbelliihmeiita, ia one of the mot ohatte and elegaot that eier 
proceeded from tbepreia of Ibis coonttj. The eiquiaile beaotj of 
its ler; nameriDs wood cuU and iu prinling onghi, in oar opinioii, 
to recommend it to eierj' librarj in the kingdom. The ttoriea 

and the applicationi are direct and atriking, eTinciog Tery fre- 
(jaenllj a pcofoand knowledge of baman oatnre." — Tkt Caarl 

" This enlenaininj and ginguUr Work is prefaced bj • abort 
jel graphic bJograpliical sketch of the Life of Hr. Nortbcote. 
The Work itaelf is most elegantl; prodoced.la the pnblic, and 

■ eon. Each illuminaled letter Ihit begioa eter; fable ia in ilaelf 
a ilodj, now ODnTejing an iocidenl, now poinling an epignini. 
The Vignellea Ihil adorn the concluaion of etch fable are taaaj 

—MtlrapoUlim JfojoiiiH. 

" It ia Iralj a most eilraordinarj work, and merits a verj 
■ "—Monlhls Mag. 
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EMBELLISHED BOOKS. 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS: 

{Critical AfeMUxuians on tfrtii SElaifa!. 

LIVES OF SUNDRY EMINENT PERSONS. 
BY SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.II. 



TWELVE BEAUTIFUL PRINTS, 

FROM WESTALL-S DESICNS, 
To illnitnte Ihc 24nio. tLoi SSma. Edittani of the B<: 
Common Prayer. Price Ti.— Proofs, )o illnslnle th. 
BdilioD, price )0i. 6d. — A fen line fiDpresitons of the 
4ta. Piataa, price £.4 4> Proob, £.H 6<. 



WHITTIN&HAllfB CATALOGUE OF 



DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

BBit^ Jlotis, 4PrigiiuiI anil SiUtttO, 
BY SAMUEL WELLER SINGER, F.S.A. 

A LIFE OP THR POET, BY CHARLES SYMMONS, D.D. 



ne Work is tmbellisbed with Sixty ciqnisiu ENCftAVlNos by 
John Thompson, from Drawinga hj Stothard, Cobbodld, 
HAttvEY.&o. In 10 call. rojBl IBiDO. Price £.4, in eitrkbdl. 
" Tbejodiciona ralrcncbment ofthe follj and verbiage irhioh 
bu overiotdfd Ihe text waa greali; to be itiibed ] and ibr nhlch 
we an eilrcnelj indebted lo the preienl pablicaiioa : — motber 

neis, lofficienl lize, and excellence of its tjpograpbj; and yet 
anolfaer, [he fancy and beaulj nf its embelli^ments. 

'■ Uf ilill higher importance is Ihe well edited Biographj of 
the Bard, Tram the able pen of Dr. Symnioiu; and manj at tbe 
original Notes bj Mr, Singer, nhicfa display mnch research, and 

"Tbe edition is a conrenienl, beanlirni, and capital one; fit 
for BTery purpose to which the lovers of Shakapeare aoNld wish 
to pat tbeir favonrile Author. The designs of the Seven Agea are 
by Stothard, and admirable in conception, character, and atplee- 
aion. Tbe other Erabellisbmeols are rer; neat and appropriate ; 
and, upon Ibe whole, THIS is » copy Of SuaKsPEARE Fob EVEftr 
Library and evcby Readeh.'—U. Gatelle. 



EM BELLI GHBD BOOKS. 
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WHlTTIXeHAK'S CATALOGDB OF 



WHITnNGHAM'S BRITISH POETS. 

CoanMMiag wHb Chadcer, Spehiieii, Cowley, uid HiLirtit, 
■ad «liuiii( wilh Bucm, H*m>n, BEtme, and CoWPEB. Ja- 
nhidug TnotUlioBt rrom the Grmk and Romin Poeti, bj 
DlTDKN, PnPE. RnWE, PrahCIB, &C. ; ami emballiihed witll 
npurirdiof Out Aawfrcd ad £^il() Proof Pirates, bjibanoat 
BBiiDCDt artiiti. Id 100 Volonei, Royal l6ao. Pact £.S5 in 
board*; or, oilhont tha Flatu, £.SA. 

Tha L[FE of aach Adthor ii pnSicd to hia Work). A* far 
u thtj axtead, tbe UcM mitlm bj Dr. JoHNsoM are adoptsd 
in thii edition. The remaiiider of Ihe Hiograpfaioal Hemoin, 
fiflj io Bonber, are Origioal Canpoiitioni. 

•,• A etrj/ fao CupKi raniaa muoU. 



WHITTINGHAM'S FRENCH CLASSICS. 

CDitt lERntffnl ft$ntitfitut. 

Paul et Virginie. Prt St. Pierre. Priee 2t. 6d. 
^lhabbth; ou, Les ExiUs en Siberia. Pu Madame 

Coltin. Price it. 6d. 
HiiToiitB DE Charlbs XII. Par Voltaiie. Price St. 
Beluairb. Par Hsrmotitel. Price U. 
Lbs Avbntubes de TiLEUAOuE. Par F^n^lon. 6t. ed. 
Atala. Par ChateaubriaQd. — La CHAUMifeBB Indiennb. 

Par St. Pierre. Price 3i. 
La Henriaoe. Poeme de Voltaire. Price 3*. 
EsTELLE, Pastorale par Floriao. Price 2i. 6d, 
NuHA PoMPiuus, SeooDd Roi de Rome. Par Florian. 

Price 6t. 
Lb9 Incas; oa, La Destraction de I'Empire da P£rou. 

Par Marmontel. 6*. 
HwroiRB DE Oil Blas db Santillahb. Par Le Sage. 

2 torn. Price I Si. 
OoHZALVE DB CoBDOUE. Par Florian. Price Sa. Od. 
OtiiLLAUMETKLi, et ElibzerbtNepbthau. ParPlorian. 

Price 8». 
HuToiRE DE Pierre lb Gbano. Par Voltaire. Price 6*. 

■' Baaatifali; printrd ard preltiljr oraaniaiilBd, the preaenl 

Srueffli liltle tomri onl; require a MarocoD or RniiiaD dreii. (a 
eacrTB a plane in eierj rogeaTaoit bDokcaie. The Engratinga 
are terj beautiful." — Littrars Galelte. 



BMBEI.UBHED HOOKS. 



Pmci EnnT SHiujMa bovmi, silt unia, 

LIVES of the MOST EMINENT SOVEREIGNS 
of MODERN EUROPE: 

Gdstavub Adolphus, KiDg of Sweden; John SoBiEsiir, King 
of Paliud ; Peter the Gbe<it. Czai of Roigi* ; Fnederick 
T.rF, Great. King of Prouii. 



BY THE LATE LORD DOVER. 



" A channiag iDlame for jODlh, corapoied b; the lal« Lard 
Da>«r, uid eanUining; well wrilleD Memajn of GnjiUTat Adol- 
pbui, JohD Sobieiki, Peter tlie Greil, and Frederick tfas Great. 
At the preHDt era, the life of the Poliih monaroh maj be permed 
bj jDiIng and old oilh pecnliar intereit ; bnt the whole of the 
lives are more Ibaa worlb; of the iuasinmin|[ farm in which tbej 
are addresied (o one who baa lotl the example of a I'niag farber. 
and the beneBls of his pilernal cODDieli." — Littrary GattUt, 
/kfj, 27, 18SS. 



10 wfii-mrtsBAH's<eftT*tAGiJE of 

POPULAR ZOOLOGY. 

MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES 

QUADRUPEDS. BIRDS, AND REPTILES, 
SMloeical Boaetji'a ^mageiir ; 

D INTEItextlNG. 



Ta •hich » prefixed, A DEaCKIPTlVE WALK. ROUND 
THE GARDENS, »itb illaitntii's Eagrtt*iog9. The irbots 
roriDJBg an sntertaiDiiiK MAnuitL at NatuBaL History ; and « 
CoHPLETB Guide ran Visitors.— Price Ti.6d. olotb boaida. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Zoa]i>xj, and, mnis enper.idlj, of Ihd iiicrcaied raciliilei wftieh 
IiBTB been afi'urded for lis oDttiiiliaD in Ibe ealiMiibmenl of Iba 
Zoological Society. Tfae Terr eilsniiTo Menairerie id the 
Reeenl-a Park Ii>. been made Ibe buii of Ifae Wotk; and ai it 

ii bnl Utile known lo the general reader, it ie boped Ibnt tbe infot- 



EMBBCLiaiSD MC«S. 11 

BItioB connTed viU be foand la be nol ddI; inatrnolifa and 
eoWftuaiajt, bol, imoma iDdBBcei. new. ' - 

But while llie Editor hu aiiiled faimwlf of all llie adonligea 
wbiob were lo be derived from tlie Societj's Colleotion, he bit \>j 
■o meuil reitrisled biioieiria the compilalioa ofi mere deuiipliic 
oatalo^ue. On Ibe vonlrac]' he bai embodied in each artiole aach 

tbe tlraglure and babili of the ipeciei ; hii atqeot hiTins been to 

Eodoce Doi a Btarj-book. hut ta eDlerUiniQC book of Nalaral 
islorj. He believei i( nilJ be rovid Ibal the nnsieroai aneo 
dolea conlUDed in thrae pagea. Tor manj of vhiob he ia indebled 
lo recent iciediifiG and obieriiiigtaiieJlBn, illailnle, in ailcaiei, 

pnrpoie. It la intended. In Ihe Gnl place, u ■ CempaBiaii br 
thoae ffbo ri Alt llie Gardens, vifwotal jj jonaf peraoa : itooutwni 
a alore of infarmalioa to wiiui tbey ■>*« afternaida hate reconrae, 
10 endTT Ibe oatiqail; wliicb Ibiwe visiti will nol fail to eieile ; 
and it preaenli n fiiijiful piclnre of the oonienla of Ibe MenaEotie 
Id tlioie vilio. from diilanae or atbec caaan, are preoladed nwn 

That Ibe book mlghl Dot be open to anj alijection from parenli 
and initrnctori, no tUtula in llie leaat deirre nnfit for Iho pernaal 
of the jonna haie been admitled : lliia feature, it ia preiomed, 
pecnIiiHj adapt! it for ox in aclioolii. For tlie Uller pnrpoae it ia 
rendered addiliaoall; anilable b; pnrmiU of llie aniiDBTi, nhich 
bare been taken fruDi life by the faithful pencil of Hr. Sahubt. 
WiLi.iAUB. Moal of the zoological hooka at prraent oged in 
school! are dlignced by fignres (dsdbII j copied from bad prints). 
Kbich. In minj inalances, aie anlike Ihe inimala for which ther 
■re inlenHed. and all olben known to natnrBllala. &m\j it would 

of what they profbsi lo tepreaeDl. 
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WUIITINGHAH'S 



SHAKSPEARE'S SEVEN AGES OF MAN ; 
At, 0^ ^rasiiu »l ^matt ICiIt. 



lllaBlriisd by Prose ud VeitiE, froin the Work* of the most 
cninfliit Writer!. With ■ brief Hehoik of SHAKsPEjifiE and 
hii Writimos. Bj the Jate Jojin Evans, LL. D. Price 6i. in 
olotb boudi. 



THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 



EMBELLISHED BOOKS. 



Phicx Seven SmLLihas bound, oilt edcfs, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

«BV. GILBERT WHITE, A.M. 
ARRANGED FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



NUMEROUS WOOD CUTS, ENGRAVED BY J. THOMPSON. 

DEDICATION. 
TO H. A. E. 

The first tim« I rend tbe Now EditioB af WntTE's NaVural 
History of Selborne. I conld not help tbinking freqaenllj 
bow much job wDDid be pleued with uine paitagei in it. Thii 



WRlTTIRoaAN'S CA.TUXMEE OF 



lodBeail Ba to rewl il Oier ■[>!■, nitb ■ vUm cf Mrao|^g it f»r 

■uj eipTCHJDD and iDbjec 
joo will prersr aieTeODiiDg tbefc difionltie* bj jonr owd efforts, 
ntberlbu mj atlCDpl on njpart lo mit the AiilhDr'i newiiBg 
tD jonr Mptoity. 

If thii book thooM gira joa ■ l»ts foi Nilanl History ud 
CooDlrj pmiaili, I ihall feel great plewore ; uid if. fDilber, it 
■bonld leul job fram Ifae Kndj oF Nitore lo thu of Natore's 
God, it will haTB gratified tbc moit iniioo* wiib or 

Yoar afftetimate 

HamEK. 



POEMS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

WITH A PORTRilT ; 

AND A LtFB OP THE AUTHOR, BT 8. W. SINGER, BSQ. 

Id S vola. Ro^al ISmo. Price £.t lOi. 



EMBELLISREB BI)OK». 



THE CLUB; 

Or, a gray cap FOR A GREEN HEAD. 
9 HDiaUgnt bettnfcn a Stfbn anti £an. 



By JAMES PUCKLE. 



CHARACTERS OF T 
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WBITTIHaHAH'tt CATALtfaUE OF 



A NEW EDITION, COMPLETE IN CINE VOLUHB, 
/•rice 18i. in cMh 6«ard(, 



G. 8TBBVENS, and E. HALONE. Bsaas. 



A LIFE OP THE POBT, BY DR. SYMMONS ; 

A Glossabv, and Sixty Embcllishhents ; incladiBg • beaoti- 
Tol FRONTIIPIECe 1 ■ View of lh« House in which tLa BaKd 
wu born; and the Seven Ages of Man, fnnn Drawings by 
Stothard; the whole cogrHed bj John Thohmoh. 



" We not loBg aince ntentioned, in terms or tha bigheil priije, 
Hr. Singer's ndiliw of Shakgpcire, printed bj Wfailtinghamor 
Chiiwiok, in 10 Tolnmes. and richlj ornunenled. W« hue here 
the whole is one ot the moat beBntifol apeoineni of tjpognphj, 
with ■ mallllnde of embelliahmenU, that ever isaned from ■ 
Briliah prea*. The work ii it once ■ CBrioiil; ud n gem." — 
Liienay Oaitlti. 



EMBELLISHED BOOKS. 
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WHnTINflHAN'§ 



SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

Br PHIUP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 
NevEB BEFOBE FUBLigHKO. In 4 Toli. 8to. Price £.1 I6i. 

Tba una nleirneii onhoHght. tmaffealed learuiog, fidelil; la 
lh« hidIi nrnen, mnd d«p and chittfiifd detotion. nhicb cba- 
noUrile bis other printed Ssrniani, nill be fonnd richJ^ ■ottered 
oiertheispi^i. Minittsri of Ibe Goipcl, and inlelligent privale 
Chriiliini. will here diacoter i mine of ipiFitiuI Healtb, rmm 
which Ibey mij b««nibl*d ■tonne lo enrioh (beirnndariUndingi 
■Dd their heuli. 



THE FEARS OF DYING ANNIHILATED 
BY THE HOPE OF HEAVEN. A Dulogde on Death. 
With ■ Vision of fdtdrg Bun, fij Jonx Mason, A.M. 
Author of Self-KnoHledge, ice. Nevtr htfan piAlUlied. With 
Hehoihi of the AUTHuR, ind iLLDRTRATioKS of the Happiness 
ofHtAVEN, b; John Evans, LL.D. Prise Sa. iaboirda. 



OLNEY HYMNS. 

BY NEWTON AND COWPER. 
A New Edition ; demj tSmn. Price S<. in 



WBITTINQH&M'S E 

DR. WATTSS PSALMS AND HYMNS. 



THINGS INVISIBLE; 



LESSONS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. 
A Vision, in Three Culoa ; with other Poems, Religinns, 



EUBELLISHED BOOKS. 
N BIGHT UINIATUBE VOLUMES, 

VIGNErrES, POBTRAIT, AND TAIL 
Prtet IL 4t. in «tra hmrJi i 
THE 

DRAMATIC WORKS 

WILl-IAM SHAKSPEARE. 

A LIFE AND GLOS5AKY. 



" For thii new and elegant little editioD of Sbakspeare, we are 
indebled to the Cmiswick Piiess, from whiob have issned to 
muij beamifnl ipeoimen* of tjfagnpbj tai art. The preseRl 
example in worlbj of being prmedhj the lide ofanj of ila pre- 
cnraori : Ihongh imall in volnme, the leit is proportianablj large 
and clear, (be Embellish men Is are appropriate, and the BioKraphj 
and Gloiaarj are jndiciona. Handiomel; bonnd, tfai) edition ia 
moat fit for the bookoase in a lad j'a chamber ; and for the pocket 
coBipuiion of tbe Sbakaperian enthnaiaat, it will be eqaalij con- 
TenieDt and awtaV^liiterary GaHtte. 



W WHITnNGHtM'8 CATALOflDE OF 

Cim^klt in OsK SHALL Bio. VoLoMK.lSi. in clotkboardi, 

BOSWEUyS LIFE OF JOHNSON; 
Wiih (he Notes and Blue UAPKicAL Illustrations orHALON 



NEW ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 



I Unique Setccllon, Moiui., iHsn 


Dony. 


■ nd Entutmnind. from th 


BKITI8H POETS, AND 


OETI 


CAL TEAH6LATOI18. 


«<mly prinud In Six CiaiNn Vou 


™^V 


Forniii>tiiPo«ti«IUInr» 



D approprUle Proeal lo Yttm^ People. 



BOOKS. 21 



Alt, uniform wilh, and Intended at a Companim to Iht precadJnp, 

bt Six Ciimn Touive, vith Tvil<£ bttaitiflil VioNnm, 

Pria £.1 lOf. in txtra baarllt, 

NEW ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 

A llMqns SelMtion, MORAL, INSTSDCTIVB, aad ENTERTAINlNa, 
FKOH THE MOST EMINENT PROSE V 



" Theie twalvs TolnmH ippiir 10 be entiret; natel id Ibeir 
ooBteDti. i, e. nDl (0 tepablitb anj Ihing that i* to be roond in the 
Dotavo or Sharp«'i edilinni of Bleguit BxinoU; tbe Hlection ii 
nude wilh macb jndgnient, uid the whole i* whtl the title pnr- 

portl — highlj HORAL, IHBTHUCTIVE, BdH ENTIITAIHINO. The 

pnhlioalion ii produced with Whillinghuti'i oantl kKentian to 
Rooil prinling, soDrBHieaej of rarm, and i|iirit of ornameiit. Of 
the Proie, the two latter TDlnmei irs epiilolarji; and of tbe 
Poelrj, tbe Uat two lolamei are tnBilation*." — Littr. QaitUt. 



GAY'S FABLES. With n 
Wood. Rojal 3SmD. Ptioe 3«. in boaidi. 



■ESOP'S FABLES. With upwards of 100 Bmhel- 
liibBMti, after I>eiigB* b; TliuiiaTioi>. Rojal ISino. Prioe 
3i. fU. boardi. 



22 WHITTINSUAH'S CATALOGUE OF 

WHimNGHAM'S POCKET NOVELISTS, 
a unique Clltlan. 

ABV OF WHICH MAY BR (RPARATELV FIIRCRASKD. 

VdIi. 1, S. EVELINA. B; Hi» BuRnEV. Price ii. Id bd>. 

t, 4. OLD MANOR HOUSE. Bj Mri. Shith. e*. 

S, 6. ZELUCO. EfDr. HoOKE. Price 4i. 

T. A SfMPLE STORY. Bj Mn. Ikcmsald. 3<. 

e. THE MAN OF FEELING, iitd JULIA DE 
ROUBIONE. B; H:iciBNZiE. Piioe 3>. 

0,10,11. TOM JONES. Bj Fielding. PrioOi. 



18. THE ROMANCE OF THE FOREST. Bj 

Mrs. R«DCI.irFE. it. 
13. JOSEPH ANDREWS. BtFieldikq. I(. 6rf. 
14, IS, 16. CECILIA: or. Memoirs of an HEiaess. Bv 
HitiBuiiNeT. Pno«9>. 
IT. 18. THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO. B; Mn. 

EIUCLIFFE. Price ?«. 
19. 20. RODERICK RANDOM. Bj Tobias Smollbtt, 
M.D. Price Bs. 
SI. LADY JULIA MANDEVILLE. BjHri.BitooKei 
mil NATURE AND ART, by Mr>. INCH- 
BALD. Ptioe 3i. 
S2, 23. EDWARD. By Dr. Moore. Price 6(. 

24. O'HALLORAN. Price 4.<. 6d. 

25. THE RECESS. By Sophia Lee. Price St. 6d. 
S6. THE SPY. Bj Mr. CooPER. Price 6s. 6d.- 

37. 28. THE ITALIAN. Bj Mn. Racclifpe. Oi. 



EMBELUSIfEf) BOOKS. . 33 

THE CASTLES OP ATHLIN AND DUN- 
BAYNB, and A SICILIAN ROMANCE. 
B; Mrs. Radclifpe. Pcirt 4i. 



SS. THE PLACID HAN. B;C.JeiiNER,H.A. Si. 
S4. MAN AS HE IS NOT. Bj R. Baiie. ii.ed. 
ii. THE MAN OP THE WORLD. B; Haoken- 
ZIG. Price 2(. 6d. 



WHITTINOBAM'8 CATALOQITB. 



ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE NURSERY" ; 
A Cou-ECTlON of Fatodrite TkLKB. Embdluhed Kllh ■A7 
Wood EngrariBgs. Prim 4*. 6d. btlf bonnd. 

AN EXCURSION TO BRIGHTON. 

Wilh » AccooNT aid View Dflbc Royal Paviuon; A VISTT 
TO TUNBRIDGE WELLS ; ud A TRIP TO SOUTHEND. 
Whb BB Alpbkbelicd Utt of ill the Walering Placet Jo th« 
Kbgdom. Bv John Evans, LL.D. Second Edition. Price 
Oj. in board >. 

" We reconnend (bii eery .flBWml Iraotllntg cow^num, in 
wbich Ibere i* nore Ihao k oanal tiHi ' 
dole and inromiilioD callccled togetbeJ 
— IToHlUy Magiam: 

LETTERS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 

HIND. Addreued lo a Ladj. And a LETTER TO A MEW 
MARRIED LADY. By Mas. Cmafone. Wilh a Li^k of 
Ihe Aimtoli, b:r R- A. Davenport. A Nch Edition. Price 
it, M. in boards. 



A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGIN of OUR IDEAS of Ibe SUBLIME lod BEAUTIFUL. 
With an iDtrodoclDTT Ditoaarte ooDcerninit Taste, and letcral 
otber Additions. B; the Right Hod. Edmund Bubke. With 
a FoRTkAiT. Price Si. in boardi. 



THE EVIDENCES of tlic CHRIS'nAN RELI- 
GION. Bj Joseph Addison. With aeieral DiscousjES 
againil Atheish and Infideuty, and in Defence of the 
Christian RelioIoN. Price 2i. 6d. in boardi. 

m Itie most important 
of Readers. B; ARCH- 
BJSHOP TiLLOTSON. PricB 3^. in boards, 

DEVOUT EXERCISES OF THE HEART: in 

Hedilalion and Soliloqnj, Prajrer and Praise. Bj Mrs. ElIz. 
RowB. With ■ Portrait. Price li. ed. in boards. 
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